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CHAPTER I. 

•• 'Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appears in painting or in judging ill ; 
But of the two, less dang'rous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense." 

Pope. 

I ENDED the last chapter with this sentence : 

Thus the time passed not altogether un- 
pleasantly away. 

It is a happy period in most men's lives when 
they are preparing themselves to do. 

It is the season of hope — hope unchastened 
by experience. A sort of fairy-land of justice and 
right ; where success, of course, proportionably 
rewards honest endeavour, and where there 
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is any great natural capacity, does much 
more. 

Everything smSes upon the young determined 
student. Difficulties vanish before his vigour 
and courage^ for the difficulties he has to con- 
tend with are honest ones, arising from the na- 
ture of the task itself; absolute and positive 
in their form, and to be vanquished by the 
same means with which others have succeeded 
n overcoming them. It is a race in which the 
best and most determined runner invariably 
wins. 

Whilst we are learners, our way is marked out 
plainly before us. The ascent may be steep, 
the path rugged, but every step we take brings 
us nearer to our end. Every night closes 
with the cheering reflection of an advance, 
however small, effected. 

But different is it when once the gate is 
opened, and the threshold passed, which separates 
acquirement from execution. 

"Gentlemen, I perceive you are not cab- 
bages," began the stammering lecturer— and 
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stopped short. He had long been preparing 
himsdf to address the public by haranguing 
the vegetables in his garden, and something 
of the same sort takes place when the student 
passes into the producer — be it in art, one of 
the professions, statesmanship, or life. 

The moment of trial comes when we cease to 
follow, and step forth to do as best we can, 
alone. 

Lascia ogm speranza voi ch'entrate, perhaps 
must not be said ; but Othello's pathetic fare- 
well to his peaceful, thoughtless, unanxious 
nights and days is but too applicable. 

Happiness — the bright, unclouded happiness 
of the young sanguine spirit, is henceforth at 
an end. And trouble, and care, and a hard 
contest — not with things merely, but with 
men — lies before him ; and 

" Oh the misery which man hath made for man !" — 

And most of all, perhaps, for the follower 
of art. 

For it is not with realities alone, but with all 

B. *2 
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manner of vi^onary spectres, that genius thus 
directed has henceforth to contend. Not with 
sound and just criticisms, censures founded 
upon upright judgments, from which so much 
may be learned, and to which the honest mind 
yields assent with a certain satisfaction; but 
with all the vagaries of caprice, the mistakes 
of presumptuous ignorance, obtuse perception 
in influential places, and above all, the blightings 
of malice and envy. 

To do well, no longer insures success ; to do 
luckily, is often more. Chance, happy accident, 
favour, dexterous adaptation of talents to the 
popular taste, prevail so far ; and true genius 
is seldom, one might say, almost never, dex- 
terous. 

" The children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light." And 
there is something in the very nature of genius, 
which renders it singularly inapt for the vulgar 
contentions of the arena. 

The very high imaginative feeling, which is its 
prime distinction, renders it rarely contented 
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with the results of its own efforts ; and where 
others censure, the deep sense of its own short 
comings makes it singularly prone to confirm 
the sentence. 

Men take others upon credit much in the way 
as they see them esteem themselves ; and the 
very humility of a fine idealism is against its 
possessor. 

Sooner or later, however, the world does 
justice. But the battle is painful and long ; 
and the tardy retribution sometimes arrives too 
late, except to adorn a grave. This contest, 
more or less, is the lot of all ; and young Du 
Chastel had now to begin it. 



As soon as the improved nature of the em- 
ployments in which he was engaged — ensur- 
ing a higher payment for his time — provided a 
sufficiency, by the occupation of a few hours, 
Armand had leisure for the serious cultivation 
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of his profession, and he bad become a student 
in the Royal Academy. 

I shall not follow him through the labours 
that succeeded. 

It was a happy period of his life, after all. 
He toiled with indefatigable industry, endea- 
vouring to redeem lost time ; and worked with 
so much intelligence, that there were few 
who in the same period managed to acquire so 
much. 

He had no personal friends to forward or 
assist him in his studies; yet the unwearied 
student was not altogether unobserved. The 
beauty of his person, the gentle refinement of 
his countenance and manner, the simplicity and 
singleness of devotion to a purpose which 
distinguished him, and the remarkable origin, 
ality of his attempts at composition, though 
teeming with mistakes, which proved his imper- 
fect knowledge of the rules of art, excited the 
interest of a few. 

They were but few ; for it is the minority 
who have a more lively perception of beauties 
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than of defects* The faults of a work of 
art of any merit generally lie upon the sur- 
face, and are obvious to every eye ; but it 
requires an education to comprehend hidden 
merits. 

Any looker-on could shrug his shoulders at 
a limb out of proportion long, or an arm 
out of proportion short: but few had an eye 
for the energy of an attitude ; the pathos of 
an expression; the truth and simplicity with 
which a story was told ; or the exquisite deli- 
cacy with which some ol the accessories were 
handled. 

One or two of the Academicians whose bu- 
siness it was to look after the schools, saw — 
and understood what they saw ; and in their way 
proffered, from time to time, advice and cor- 
rection, all most gratefully received and treasured 
up. Others glanced at his studies and passed 
by with silent contempt. He read the impres- 
sion he made — ^sighed, but could not — would 
not — ^be disheartened. 

In time Armand began to feel that he was 
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i^ the way to triumph over his previous dis- 
advantages. His eye and hand became edu- 
cated. He not only conceived with rare inven- 
tion, but began to execute accurately and well. 
To see as only the instructed eye can see, to 
delineate as only the practised hand can de- 
lineate. 

At last the time arrived when the gauntlet 
must be thrown down. No longer a student* 
recompensed by the delightful sense of daily 
improvement, but an artist in the full sense of 
the word, who must give reality to his concep- 
tions, and bring them before the world. 

His first attempts were unambitious in size 
and character, such as you would expect from a 
man of his taste and judgment ; but they were 
finished with the greatest possible care, and had 
a beauty in the design, and a sweetness and 
delicacy in the execution, which have long ele- 
vated these, his two first pictures, to a place 
among the jewels of cabinets. 

He was pleased with them himself. 

With what satisfaction did he hang them in 
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the most favourable light of his little apartment, 
and spend time he was ashamed thus to waste, 
in examining them ; trying the effect at different 
>distances — touching a minute point here and 
there — filled all the time with that pure and 
intense delight which rewards the successful 
execution of a favourite design. 

He had no friends or acquaintance to sympa- 
thise with his content ; but something within 
him whispered, that he was not mistaken, and 
that his two little pictures were really good. 

His father, who rarely had leisure to get 
so far, made time to come and see them where 
they hung. 

"I do not pretend, as I always say, to be a judge 
of these matters. I only know what pleases my- 
self, and perhaps I am too ready to be pleased with 
anything you do, Armand ; but to me, these two 
little pictures appear beautiful. We must carry 
them home, and shew them to your mother." 

" My mother cares for none of these things ; 
but I am glad you rather like them," and 
his cheek kindled with pleasure. '* I could 
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fancy there is something in them, but one is 
afraid of deceiving oneself." 

" You will be a first-rate artist, Armand, or I 
am mistaken. And mark my words ; even in 
that big room of the Academy, among thou- 
sands of pictures, these two little attempts will 
not be passed over ; — ^but I must show them to 
your mother. They are subjects she would 
like — simple and touching, and delicately beau* 
tiful. Those wild flowers, or rather weeds in 
the foreground, are really exquisite ; and yet 
they do not attract the eye from the main sub- 
ject. We must not regret our disasters, my 
boy, if they have been the means of unburying 
your talents." 

Du Chastel's satisfaction was really very 
great. His son's vocation being fixed by nature, 
as he believed — he had yielded to necessity 
rather than choice, in allowing him to pursue it 
for a maintenance. 

But that what unavoidably must be done, 
should be done so well — that as artist he must 
become, he would become one of the first among 
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artists, was a satisfaction the father had scarcely 
dared to anticipate ; now he felt assured of 
• it. Armand's success he believed to be cer- 
tain. 

The two little pictures were that evening con- 
veyed by father and son to Islington , to be shewn 
to Claire. 

Anne Duglas happened to be takmg tea with 
her at the time. 

The extreme admiration with which this sin- 
cere friend looked upon these, his first finished 
productions, though chastened in its expression, 
as all the ecstacies of Anne Duglas had learned to 
be ; was a strong confirmation of his father's pre- 
vious judgment ; and a happy evening of hope, 
which approached to security, was spent. 

Any one who has had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the history of hanging 
committees, will be prepared for the result. 

Rarely is there an exception. Disappoint- 
ment is almost certainly attendant upon every 
first attempt, but more especially so in painting. 
A first book has at least a fair chance, and un- 
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tried and unknown authors of works of merit 
have rarely had reason to complain of the in- 
justice of the public. 

But a picture ! 

Of course no one will be surprised to hear 
that these two precious little pictures — the re- 
sult of so much arduous thought, care, and 
industry — loved as infants are by mothers 
— for no other love is like it — so bright with 
hope, so full of fair promise, the flattering har- 
bingers of future success ; of honest fame, and 
honestly-acquired means — to hear that these 
beloved little pictures were hung next the floor 
in a dark comer of one of the outer rooms, 
where they could scarcely be seen, and were 
certain not to be noticed. Surrounded, too, 
by flaring colours and dazzling effects, which 
altogether put out their modest beauty, his 
pictures were, at least, so far as Armand had 
reason to believe, totally overlooked, and they 
were returned to him without one syllable of 
encouragement. 

That was a bitter moment. 
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Flung back, his two hands buried in his 
hair — which it was as much as he could do to 
prevent himself from tearing — he sat and 
looked upon these two innocent representations 
of ruined hope — and groaned aloud^ 

This it was then to be an artist. 

He could not even command a criticism. 

He had put forth his best, and it was utterly 
disregarded. It was plain he must have beea 
altogether deceived in the estimate he had formed 
of his own powers. Thus he ran the changes 
upon that despondency which succeeds to the 
destruction of expectations, perhaps too highly 
raised. 

He should never get his bread by art. A 
mere colourist ; he would return to the labours 
he had lately abandoned for higher hopes and 
aims — or, better sweep the streets — it would 
be less irksome and mortifying. 

But the paroxysm did not last long. 

More reasonable thoughts succeeded, as he 
became calmer. He had the faith which be- 
longs to conscious power^— -he felt that his pic- 
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tures had been unjustly neglected. Many that 
he had heard highly praised, were, after all, not 
better. He recollected the histories of artists 
which he had read, the oft-repeated tale of 
struggles with, and final triumph over difficulties^ 
and he felt that he had no right to expect that 
the path should be made smoother to him than 
to others. His pictures had, at least,, been 
admitted. 

He must wait — that he would have been weB 
contented so to do — but where was he in the 
meantime to find bread ? If he was to paint 
pictures better than these, still more time 
must be bestowed upon them. The mechanical 
occupation of his hours had lately been suspended, 
for he had, during the latter period of study, lived 
upon his savings, which were now, m spite of 
his extreme frugality, exhausted ; and if his pic- 
tures did not sell, where was he to turn ? 

He at last resolved to carry his two unfor- 
tunate children to a picture dealer, and see what 
could be got for them ; for he now recoUected 
^ith dismay, that the frames were not yet paid for. 
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The picture dealer examined them with a 
supercilious air. 

" Admitted, did you say ? Rather an un- 
lucky admission that; for, I protest, I don't 
think any one even cast an eye upon them." 

" So it would seem." 

"Why — I don't find what there was very 
particular in them to attract attention. You see 
a certain breadth of effect, sir, is required to 
da that. In rooms, like those at Somerset 
House, these modest little affairs have no chance 
— and little enough anywhere else, believe me. 
Why, now, if I were to stick them up. in my 
window, or give them a place in my back room, 
what prospect da you think there would be 
for them? — ^Do you see? — colouring — colour- 
ing, sir — something bright, something effective, 
is called for ; not a neutral-tint weedy affair like 
this. Why, the very flowers you have intro- 
duced ! One would not stoop to gather them in 
ahedge.'^ 

" Then the pictures will not suit your purpose. 
Sorry for the trouble," said young Du Chaste), 
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his heart swelling with a sort of proud sense 
of injustice^ and preparing to take them 
back. 

" Stay ! — stay ! You young geniuses are so 
hasty ! I don't say the things are absolutely 
without merit — oh, no ! But, then, what's the 
use of merit that don't sell ?" 

" True. Will you give me them back again ?" 

*' Don't be in such a hurry. What do you 
ask for them ? I know they vnll hang among 
my things for ages — probably for ever — but I 
don't care ; I love to encourage modest merit. 
What do you ask ?" 

"What will you give?" 

" Why, the frames must have cost you some- 
thing ?" 

Du Chastel named how much. 

" That's enormous ; you have been imposed 
upon in that article, sir. However, I never 
stickle for trifles — say the frames and a couple 
of guineas each over and above for the pictures ; 
and I think you may boast you have made a 
tolerably good bargain. Why, I have known 
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artists keep pictures for years, on which they 
have expended the labour of years^ and no pur- 
chaser/* 

The frames must be paid for at all events, and 
he must live as he could upon the remainder, 
and the sale, from time to time, of a few studies. 
It was hard work, but his greatest anxiety was 
to conceal his distress from his father. 

He, at that period of his life, has been known 
to subsist for weeks upon sixpence a-day — two 
pennyworth of milk and the rest in bread — 
rather than risk the incurring of debts which his 
father might have to pay ; and yet he laboured 
on. 

It was with him, as with many like him, a 
life of alternations between a feverish hope, and, 
when exhausted by labour, the depths of de- 
spondency and despair. Still he persevered. It 
was a beautiful and interesting spectacle, had 
there been any one to witness it ; but there was 
not. He became more beautiful than ever, 
with that sort of transcendant beauty which we 
almost worship in the young Raphael, mingled 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Patience, accomplish thy work, 

Accomplish thy work of affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong and patient — 

Endurance is godlike." 

Evangeline. 

You have had a glimpse, as I said, of Mr. 
Marston before, and he appeared in the charac- 
ter of a hard-fisted, hard-headed, and probably 
hard-hearted money-getter. 

A man whose business in life* it was to acquire 
wealth. 

In this you will expect to hear that he suc- 
ceeded, as most hard-fisted and hard-headed 
men do, when they give themselves up to the 
pursuit of this object. 

But Mr. Marston was not one of your mere 
money-getters. He was a man of imagination 
in his way, as men of ability usually are, even 

c 2 
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though their minds are apparently devoted 
to the most ordinary and sordid pursuits. 
He gathered money, not with intent to hoard, 
but to spend ; and he had very good disposi- 
tions for making a free spender, as well as a 
hard getter. 

For one thing, he loved fine scenery, and 
especially romantic scenery. 

As a boy, he had revelled in the wildest ro- 
mances. And he had, in accordance with these 
tastes, purchased for himself, as was said, one of 
the loveliest spots to be found in the north of 
England, but in so secluded a situation, that it 
was rarely visited. 

It had once been an ancient abbey, seques- 
tered with the rest by Henry the Eighth, but 
not destroyed. It had been preserved much in 
its original state, and lay there, surrounded by 
its ancient woods, upon the border of a stream, 
or rather small lake, of unrivalled beauty. 

Mr. Marston was at this time busy adorning 
and improving it — not in the purest taste, per- 
haps, for, because he had imagination, it did not 
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follow that he had taste — two very diflFerent 
things. However, taste or no tast^, he was add- 
ing to and adorning his abbey, according to his 
own ideas, assisted by the advice of a profes- 
sional architect, who felt it to be advisable to 
yield in many things to the conceptions of a 
very inventive imagination belonging to a very 
conceited man. 

Among other matters, Mr. Marston had lately 
been dwelling, with much satisfaction, upon the 
idea of adorning the walls of a fine saloon, 
which he had just added to his abbey, with 
paintings upon the panels, of a gay and festive 
character, to be executed by a really good 
artist. 

But as, according to the style in which he 
wished his design, to be carried out, the expense 
of employing men of high and settled reputation 
would be vastly too enormous even for his 
notions — he had been searching about for some 
young man of unquestionable, but as yet un- 
acknowledged, talent, who at a moderate charge 
might be willing to undertake the business ; 
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holding out as it did the prospect, besides the 
present remuneration, of proving a means of 
introducing him into general notice. 

So, in conformity with this plan, Mr. Marston 
did that nhich people will not usually take the 
trouble of doing. Instead of confiding tbe 
commission to others, he chose to look out for 
himself, and began peering about the lower tiera 
of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, where 
he knew by experience such things as he was in 
quest of, were usually to be found. Pictures 
that escape general observation, and yet among 
which, one sometimes stumbles upon very beauti- 
ful Uttle things. 

The paintings of Annand Du Chastel thus 
humbly placed, had attracted Mr. Marston's at- 
tention. They were, as 1 have told you, fiiB of ■ 
real merit ; of great beauty and originality of 
design, and finished with a most careful and con- 
scientious patience. 

The great man — the man of immense wealth 
and consequent consideration in the circle to 
i belonged— sought out the studio of 
! artist. 
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The great man of to-day condescended to 
visit the man of ages. 

It is a strange reflection, how, whilst we are 
all alive together, the one — even with the most 
high-minded among ns — seems to outshine and 
obscure the other. We all seem to be in need 
of gold frames, and the richer the better. 

And few, I fear, have a right to cast a stone 
at their fellow- creatures for this weakness. — 
Who can lay his hand upon his heart, and say 
he is altogether free from it ? That he is never 
dazzled by the circumstances which surround 
the man, into a false appreciation of the man 
himself? More or less, every one in his degree 
thus bows to Mammon, " and gives to dust, 
which is a little gilt, more laud than gilt o'er 
dusted." 

The thing is as old as Shakspeare — as old as 
the world. 

The great man of to-day was a tall, hand- 
some, well-filled figure, remarkably well — that 
is to say, handsomely — dressed, and had an air 
of conscious importance, without any great ap- 
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proach to offensive arrogance, which was im- 
posing. His manner was indeed just what the 
manner of a consciously great man, according 
to his ideas, should be. Kind and encouraging, 
without the appearance of much condescension. 

Mr. Marston was obliged to stoop his lofty 
head as he entered the low garret, which served 
the youthful painter as a studio, and paused 
upon the threshold for a moment or two. 

He had wished to surprise the man of genius 
at his work, so he had taken the liberty to raise 
the latch of the door — it was only a latch — and 
to enter without knocking. 

The young painter, pale and exhausted, his 
cheek slightly tinged with the hectic of fatigue ; 
his fine fair hair dishevelled, and as if pushed 
hastily away from his forehead — sat before his 
easel, a little thrown back in his chair, intently 
gazing upon the composition before him ; so 
completely, indeed, was he absorbed in thought, 
that he appeared not to have heard the door 
open. 

The patron of art remained for some moments 
silently regarding the scene. 
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The little room was, as we know, scantily fur- 
nished ; a few old chairs, an old table, and in a 
remote corner, a miserable trustle bed. All the 
rest was given to art — half-finished pictures, 
innumerable sketches, busts, models, and a few 
engravings — paints, canvass, frames, were hud- 
dled together in confusion — but in the half- 
finished pictures, and still more in the bold and 
vigorous sketches, instinct with life and passion, 
the hand of one of Nature's chosen ones was 
visible. 

The subject upon the easel was one at once 
original and pathetic, but to do justice by which 
would be evidently a matter of great difficulty, 
requiring all the higher requisites of the painter 
in an extraordinary degree. It was evident that 
the young aspirant to excellence was grappling 
with a subject to which his powers at the present 
stage of attainment were unequal ; and it was 
equally evident that it was the sense of this 
which now occupied him painfully. 

Thrown a little back, as I have said, he gazed 
some time at the canvass before him ; then with 
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a heavy sigh, he rose, pushed back his chair, 
and turned with an expression of something 
like disgust away. As he did so, he started at 
seeing the tall, important figure standing just 
within his threshold. 

There was a glance round the room, a sudden 
flush to the cheek, as the too sensitive pulses 
beat high and quick ; then a bow and a 
courteous gesture, which welcomed the stranger 
to the apartment. 

" I have to beg your pardon, Mr. Du Chastel, 
for interrupting you in this unceremonious man- 
ner," Mr. Marston began, " but I will trust to 
your forgiveness. I have an introduction from 
Sir C. D., who spoke in the highest terms of 
your promise of future excellence, and warmly 
approved my design of applying to you to execute 
a little commission for me." 

" Sir C. D. is kind and generous." 

And as he said this, Armand presented his 
only unoccupied chair to his guest, seating him- 
self upon a low stool, from which he cleared 
sundry portfolios, and sheets of paper covered 
over with sketches. 
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" I see you surrounded by the proofs of the 
fertile genius of which I have heard much," be- 
gan the patron. " May I be allowed to look ?" 
taking up several sheets of paper, which lay in 
a confused heap upon the table. The designs 
are undoubtedly very fine...... as to the execu- 
tion " 

" Ah, there it is ! shall I ever get over my 
innumerable defects m execution ?" and again 
he sighed. " It seems,'' he added, with a some- 
what bitter smile, " that I am fated never to 
content myself; then how can I be such a fool 
as to suppose that I should give satisfaction 
to other people." 

" That you do not content yourself," said Mr. 
Marston, with more kindness of manner, and 
more real discrimination than is common to all 
patrons, " is the exact reason why you should 
expect to succeed, and why doubtless you will. 
In fact, you do please many — myself among 
the number. Those small pictures of yours 
in the third room of the Somerset House Exhi- 
bition, and which are hung close upon the 
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floor, in the left-hand corner, have attracted 
me much." # 

A sudden gleam of sunshine brightened the 
countenance of the young man. 

They were the first words of encouragement 
and hope which had greeted him for a long 
time. 

" You are very good — too partial — too good. 
Those little pictures ! It is true, they were fa» 
vourites of my own — those little pictures!... 
With what pleasure, and yet with what anxious 
care, I had worked at them ! how I had touched 
and re-touched — studied and re-studied. I 
thought not one single creature had even looked 
at them.'* 

" They were unfortunately hung ; but I am 
one who usually go over the lower tier. Do 
you think,,," looking round—" I do not see any 
more here exactly in the same manner... but do 
you think you could, with equal ardour and 
pleasure, and I hope without the risk of so much 
disappointment, undertake to paint a series of 
pictures in the same style for me ?" 
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The eyes of the young artist glistened. 

" Could ! — a series of pictures ? — and in the 
same style ! Oh yes ! I would do my best ! if 
you should honour me so far as to give me a 
commission — ^if you would do me the favour to 
try me." 

" Why, the matter is briefly this : — I have a 
place down in Lancashire, which I bought some 
years ago. A wild, savage sort of country lies 
about it ; but around the house the scene is of 
a different character. It belonged to an abbey 
of Augustine monks in the good old times; 
and those fathers had an eye to the dulce as well 
as to the utile. But let that be ; I am fond of 
the thing, and have lately been adding consider- 
"ably to it. Among other rooms wanted was a 
saloon, of suflicient dimensions to please me — a 
sort of banquetting room, you understand." 

Armand did not in the least, but he bowed. 

" My wish is to have the walls of this apart- 
ment painted in panels — arabesques, something 
in the light, fanciful taste of the halls of the 
Vatican, and each panel to contain an original 
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picture^ united by a certain harmony of design. 
It struck me, when I saw those two choice little 
bits of yours, that you were just my man. The 
grace and delicacy with which the flowers are 
painted — the really exquisite vividness and light- 
ness of the colouring — the elegance of the 
figures — in short, the thing is just what I want ; 
and Sir C. D. assures me, I could not do better 
than follow the instinct which led me to fix 
upon you. But perhaps you will hardly conde- 
scend to be a painter upon walls. Care will be 
taken, however, I must add, by an ingenious 
plan contrived by niy architect, that what we 
may call the more important part of the paint- 
ings — the groups of figures — shall be so managed 
that they could in case of necessity be detached^ 
from the walls So that I should hope no 

« 

difficulty will arise upon that score." 

But the cheek of Du Chastel was already 

burning with pleasure. 

What a perspective opening to the young, 

fervent enthusiast was this ! Sick of the huge 

prison of London, its smoke, and noise, and 
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endless wilderness of streets, he was invited to 
go down into a far county, and exchange all 
this, for verdure and fresh air, and the 
pleasant sound of trees, and birds, and flowers. 
He was to work upon subjects of his own 
choice, in a spacious apartment, in place of 
his low-roofed, smoky workshop ; to be called 
upon — entitled to give free course to an ima- 
gination which was absolutely teeming with 
images. 

He felt he could do it — should do it well. 

Those whom he had already pleased with the 
first-fruits of his fancy, he felt assured he could 
satisfy still more completely under such ad- 
vantageous circumstances. This commission 
seemed made for him. 

It required a style far less ambitious than 
^ that of the difficult design he was at work upon, 
and which he felt himself at home in. More- 
over, the practice and readiness of execution he 
should obtain from the employment, would pre- 
pare him for greater attempts on his return. 

He turned to Mr. Marston, and thanked him 
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with a sweetness peculiarly his own ; modestly 
expressing his hope that he might be able to 
do something more, to please one who had 
already been so good as to be pleased. 

Mr. Marston was content to be thanked for 
being pleased, and liked the young artist for 
being grateful. 

It is an odd world, to be sure — when the man 
who is pleased expects to be thanked by the 
man who has pleased him. 

Painful sacrifice on the part of the amateur, 
to allow himself to be pleased ! at least, so it 
would appear, if one may judge by the pains 
people take to find reasons for being c2t>pleased 
— but so wags the world. 

At least, so wags the world of to-day. The 
to-morrow sets these things more right. 

Terms were next to be treated of 

Mr. Marston was not exactly mean — he was 
fond of being magnificent, yet he loved a bar- 
gain. Men who have made their own money, 
usually unite these contradictions. So he talked 
in a grandiose rather splendid style; and made the 
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oung painter what appeared to him a reasonable 
oflFer. 

Handsome as regarded so young a man, — 
whom it suited the patron, for the nonce, to look 
upon as a mere youth ; and yet decidedly cheap, 
compared to what he had been taught to expect 
any artist of assured reputation would require. 
But cheap or not, Armand was more than con- 
tented» 

The patron and the artist parted well satisfied 
with each other ; and young Du Chastel imme- 
diately set about making his arrangements to 
start, without delay, for Donnington Abbey. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Where througli leaves the sunshine gliding, 
Deep with gold the woodland stains ; 

Smooth-mown lawns and deep green meads " 

W. C. BiorarBTT. 



DoNNiNGTON Abbey was, in truth, a charm- 
ing place ; situated, as the old imaginative 
servants of God loved to place their conventual 
houses, in days before priests and monks had 
become contaminated by that world — that mys- 
terious, evU world, against which we are so 
strenuously warned — and were yet earnest, 
single-minded. God-fearing, God-seeking men, 
who sought in the silence of the wilderness 
to dedicate their hearts to the Infinite. 

Donnington Abbey stood in a beautiful se- 
cluded vale, upon the green sward of rich pas- 
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ture land, which gently declined to a softly- 
flowing river of considerable breadth^ and clear 
as crystal; its blue, riband-like meanderings 
contrasting sweetly with the fresh green of the 
meadows, and the more sombre verdure of the 
surrounding woods. 

Trees of vast antiquity and magnificent growth 
formed the background to the abbey, climbing 
the surrounding steeps which shut this lovely 
valley in, and in stately groups adorning the sur- 
rounding meadows, or rather park. 

Noble oaks, the growth of centuries; tall 
elms, with their beautiful circular heads, of which 
Claude Lorraine is so fond ; enormous beeches ; 
and the lofty spires of the Italian poplar — ^gave a 
peculiar beauty and life to the picture. 

The valley, widening at the further end, 
allowed a glimpse of a rich champaign country, 
and blue mountains in the distant horizon ; so 
that nothing was wanting to the loveliness of the 
colouring. But the world seemed far away, and 
it was as if no thoughts but those of peace and 
piety could intrude into this tranquil scene. 

D 2 
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The flowing river, the sighing wind among 
the huge tree-tops, the cattle reposing in the 
meadows by the water, where the grass stood 
' fetlock deep ; — the flocks of sheep, the bleating 
of the lambs — the water breaking over the wheel 
of the abbey mill at some little distance ; the 
rooks slowly returning home, the cooing of the 
cushat doves among the woods, whilst the sun 
was slowly descending over the distant moun- 
tains, and pouring a pale golden flood of light 
upon the landscape ! — It is not easy to imagine 
anything more formed to tranquillize and to en- 
rapture at once. 

And it was thus that the abode in which he 
was to pass several weeks, was first presented to 
Du Chastel's eyes. Every artist is essentially a 
poet. 

The sculptor, the painter, the musician, the 
mighty master of verse — it matters not, the 
same voice of inspiration breathes through all. 

How exquisite was the sense with which our 
young man drank in all this beauty. Beauty 
not only of lights, and forms, and colours, but 
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of sounds — for the sweet natural concert of sug- 
gestive voices, the murmuriog evening wind 
among the trees, the sucking of the water in the 
mill wheel, the notes of bird and beast, and of 
human peaceful business, came mingling from 
below, as he looked down upon the lovely pic- 
ture presented to him. 

Every sense was thrilling with pleasure, the 
very air seemed to have a peculiar sweetness in 
it, for the balmy softness of a summer evening 
lent its enchantment to the rest. 

The sun, as I have said, was about to go 
down, and was sending forth a stream of his de- 
parting glory, tinting the tops of the trees, cast- 
ing long shadows on the gleaming grass and 
water, and gilding the roofs, peaks, and pinna, 
cles of that abbey, which lay there so grave and 
still, amid its verdant meadows and calmlv flow- 
ing waters. 

He had quitted the coach about half a mile 
away, and having directed the heavier part Of 
his luggage to be despatched after him, carrying 
a small haversack flung over his shoulders, he 
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had descended to the gentle dedivity before 
which this tender scene of peace lay reposing. 

Never had he beheld anything like this before. 
His heart swelled with an ecstacy of love, ad- 
miration, and gratitude at once. 

Now he stood still and gazed at the tints of 
the distance, melting under this flood of soft- 
ened light; then upon the blue and flowing 
water, then upon the noble groups of trees, 
then upon the white fronts and pinnacles of the 
abbey, as it peered through these woods. 

Tall trees were waving above and around it> 
upon which the rooks, which he had watched 
slot^ly winging their way through the sky, were 
now settling for the night. 

Thus he loitered and delayed, unwilling to 
break through the sweet enchantment of the 
moment — unwilling to leave the harmony of 
internal thought, to meet he knew not what — 
at all events, strangers ; for such alone should 
he encounter at the abbey. 

But time rolls on, and forces the loitering piU 
grim on his way— so passing from one lovely 
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changing landscape to another, as he descended, 
he found himself at last standing upon the fair 
green-sward between the front of the abbey and 
the water. 

The abbey was, so far as its exterior features 
went, still an abbey. Mr. Marston, though 
without ancestors himself, was not insensible 
to that sort of supposititious ancestry which 
attaches to the mere possession of a venerable 
antique place and property. He was too proud of 
Donnington Abbey, both as a matter of taste 
and a matter of antiquity, to allow of any great 
change in the character of its principal features, 
though he had sinned against good taste in* his 
banquetting room, which would have better 
suited an Italian palace than a monastery of 
Augustine monks. However this addition was 
not visible where Armand now stood, admiring 
the building, with its low Gothic arched door^ its 
lancet windows, its pinnacled turrets, and all the 
intricate and beautiful outlines of Gothic archi- 
tecture, now thrown into strong relief by the 
setting sun, the effect of the whole being much 
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enhanced by the contrast with the lofty trees 
that stood on each side of it. 

The stone of which the edifice was built had 
preserved much of its original whiteness in the 
pure air of the place where it stood, which Time, 
with the almost insensible touches of his slow 
but persevering pencil, had mellowed into the 
tender beauty of serene old age. 

I can scarcely forbear felling into the poetic 
vein myself, as my memory recalls the lovely 
scene. 

After a little pause, Armand approached 
what seemed to be the entrance, where a 
flight of low steps, and upon which several large 
pots of orange trees were ranged, rose from the 
turf. He was somewhat startled, however, to 
find two ladies sitting there. They had been 
hidden from him by the orange trees. 

It was all that was wanting to complete the 
picture to a painter's eye — human forms, to give 
spirit and life to the landscape — and better could 
scarcely have been chosen. 

A girl, whose tall, slender figure had in it a 
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something remarkably graceful, with long tresses 
of auburn hair flowing round her neck and 
shoulders, was sitting upon the upper step, ac- 
companied by a dark brunette, some years older 
than herself, whose black sparkling eyes, shining 
like two diamonds, and raven hair, contrasted 
very agreeably with, the delicate complexion of 
her companion. 

The first young lady wore a large hat, with 
broad blue ribands hanging down upon each side, 
a mode revived in our present day, and beneath 
it a profusion of fine silken hair shaded the 
loveliest of feces. The features might yet, per- 
haps, scarcely have reached their full perfectibn ; 
but there is something in this early youtb» almost, 
perhaps, more lovely than the full maturity of 
beauty. 

Blue eyes, large and intelligent, and still with 
that half-childish surprise and mutinerie in them, 
which is so pretty ; a mouth with full lips, of 
the colour of the brightest damask rose, a com- 
plexion literally of the delicacy of wax, or of 
the lily, which you will ; long slender arms, a 
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figure lythe and flexible. There she sat in her 
large hat and simple dress, leaning over the 
brown lady, who was her French governess, and 

^ readmg out of the same book — which was 

... A very, very, high-flown romantic novel, of 
the Madame Cotin school. 

The two ladies were so intent upon their occu- 
pation, that Du Chastel had approached pretty 
near, before they were aware of it ; then they 
both started, and raising their heads, beheld the 
young man. 

At which vision the eyes of the brown lady 
sparkled, and those of the fair girl fell. 

Our young artist, we know, was used to 
good manners, and the habits of his childhood 
were not obliterated in him, so he felt neither 
nervous nor awkward. Reserved and modest 
he was — but always master of himself. 

Armand approached, taking off his hat, and 
saluting these two beauties, whom in his fancy he 
was at that moment likening to some Rosamanda 
or Fiammetta, in the Decamerone — with an air of 
deference and a something of ancient gallantry 
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united, which his foreign extraction, or 
perhaps his fanciful imaginings gave him. He 
most respectfully inquired whether this was the 
proper way for him to enter by, or whether 
there was another, by which he ought to have 
approached the house. 

He added, that he was the bearer of a letter 
oi introduction from Mr. Marston, who, possi- 
bly, had already been good enough to write and 
announce his arrival. 

The young ladies looked at each other, as 
they rose from the steps to return the salute, and 
the brunette, addressing him in very tolerable 
English, prettily modified by a foreign accent, 
said, that she thought Mrs. Allardice (the En- 
glish governess) had received a letter to that 
effect from Mr. Marston, by something she had 
let fall the day before. 

Perhaps the stranger was the gentleman whom 
Mr. Marston spoke of as about to proceed to 
Donnington Abbey, to ornament the drawing- 
room wnth designs from the Decamerone. 

Precisely so, — and Armand drew forth his 
letter. 
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The young French lady, who possessed one 
of the most vagrant hearts in the world, had 
already half lost it to the handsonoe stranger ; 
and on discovering his errand, she had very 
naturally appropriated him to herself. 

She held out her hand to receive the missive, 
with a very gracious air ; whilst the fair girl, her 
companion, stood there, never once lifting up bv 
beautiful blue eyes, but keeping them fixed upon 
the ground, remaining perfectly passive, and not 
attempting to utter a syllable — either through 
pride or shyness, it was difficult to teU which. 
Mademoiselle was not ill pleased to have aU the 
talking devolve on herself. 

"You are not exactly right," she said, in 
answer to Du Chastel's inquiry. " People don't 
usually come to this door. You see there is no 
carriage-road up here. Mr. Marston turned 
the drive another way, that the turf might fall 
unbroken from the steps to the river ; but it's 
all one now — pray come in. We can call a 
servant to take your bag, and I will introduce 
you myself to Mrs. Allardice, to whom, I see, 
this letter is addressed." 
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And so, making way for the young lady to 
precede her, which she did without hesitation, 
Mademoiselle mounted the steps, and they en- 
tered the abbey under the richly-ornamented 
door, and found themselves beneath the arches 
of a low gothic hall of immense extent, lighted 
by long narrow windows of painted glass, the 
blue, crimson, and amber of which threw masses 
of colour upon the black and white marble be- 
neath their feet. The light figure floated before 
him under the arches of this mysterious-looking 
hall, and he thought of Una, in the palace of- 
some enchanter, or of an angel vision pointing 
the way — in short, of all sorts of fantastical and 
fanciful images, for he was quite in a visionary 
state. So fuU was he of wonderment, admiration, 
and delight, that he was scarcely himself, and so 
lost m all he saw, that he gave much less heed, 
I fear, than he ought to have done, to the 
agreeable and civil things poured forth by the 
voluble young French woman at his side. 

At last, after traversing this large hall, they 
came to where it branched off into a low-arched 
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gallery or passage, with small windows on one side^ 
giving into a paved court, round about which 
this arched passage ran. Down this the fair 
guiding vision proceeded some way, until at last 
she stopped before a dark oak door, which 
opening, displayed a low, shady apartment of 
considerable extent, with small arched diamond 
casement windows, set in stone frames, the 
light of which was additionally tempered by a 
vine, which ran mantling all round and over 
these casement windows, enwreathing them with 
^ts large transparent green leaves. 

The room was hung with dark green damask ; 
dark green chairs, in frames of black carved 
oak, carved tables, and book-cases of the same 
material, composed the furniture. There was 
a wide open fire-place, with a high sculptured 
mantel-piece ; the tables were covered, some with 
books, some with embroidery frames, and some 
had writing and drawing materials upon them. 
An air of seclusion, shade, and quiet business 
pervaded this room, at the upper end of which a 
rather formidable-looking lady was seated, in a 
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high-backed oaken chair, with a book before 
her. This stately and somewhat starchedjdig- 
nitary Mademoiselle introduced as Mrs. Allar- 
dice. The head governess bowed with a gravity 
and seriousness in the true spirit of her part, 
and which might not have ill become even the 
lady abbess of the community, if this chamber 
had still been, what it once was, the parlour of 
a rdigious house. 

The lady looked surprised rather than pleased 
at the entrance of her charge, accompanied by a 
remarkably handsome and charming-looking*" 
young man, of only a few years above her own 

4 

age. She rose, and made a distant salute, 
whilst Mademoiselle FierviUe, for that was the 
French lady's name, took upon herself the office 
of introducer. 

" Mrs. Allardice, Mr. — Mr. ?" 

Turning round and looking for an answer. 

" Du Chastel." 

Upon which, a slight start and shiver, im- 
perceptible to every one else, passed over the 
young lady ; and retreating to a window at some 
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little distance behind Mrs. Allardice, she sat 
down and remained there a good deal hidden 
by the folds of the curtain and the dark branches 
of the vine, which there aUnost totally obscured 
the casement. 

" Mr. Du Chastel, the bearer of a letter of 
introduction from Mr. Marston. Here it 
is." 

And Mademoiselle presented the letter which 
Armand had already put into her hand. 

Mrs. Allardice, taking the missive, and with a 
certain ceremony signing to the artist to be seated, 
resumed her chair, whilst Mademoiselle Fierville 
stood by the table, attentive to all that passed. 
As to the young lady, from her place at the win- 
dow, it would be diflScult to denote whether 
she heard and heeded, or whether she neither 
heard nor heeded what was going on. She had 
placed herself behind Mrs. Allardice, as I said, 
so that this lady, occupied with the matter 
in hand, did, not at the moment recollect her 
presence, or I think she might already, in her 
duenna-like caution and suspicion, alike the tor- 
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meot and business of her life, have ordered the 
young lady and Mademoiselle also out of the room. 

She was, however, at present engrossed in 
reading the letter, which, having done twice 
over, she folded the paper with much delibera- 
tion, and then with a brow not altogether un- 
ruffled, she began with some formality. 

" Mr. Armand Du Chastel, I presume. Mr. 
Marston writes me that he has engaged with 
you to undertake the decoration of the large 
saloon with compositions from the Decamerone 
of Boccacio, a task for which your genius and 
powers of composition and execution render you 
admirably fitted," with an inclination intended 
to be complimentary. " He introduces you also 
to my notice as a man of amiable talents, and 
the highest reputation in all respects, and be- 
speaks for you our regard and best offices. I 
shall be happy to comply with Mr. Marston's 
wishes. Your profession would entitle you to 
the best attention of all lovers of art ; but I 
understand by this," glancing at the letter 
" that Mr. Du Chastel has still higher claims, 
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being of an ancient and honourable descent, but 
reduced by adverse circumstances " 

"To be an artist/* said Armand, bluntly. 
He had not known exactly bow to look during 
this harangue. " Yes, madam," with a slightly 
sarcastic smile, '' reduced, as you say, to be an 
artist. It is a great fall, assuredly, from the pri- 
vilege of doing nothing ; but I beg your pardon,*' 
recovering himsdf, " I love my profession." 

Mrs. Allardice looked rather reprehendingly 
surprised at this little outburst, but the eyes of 
Mademoiselle Fierville sparkled. 

A man of honourable descent ! and so hand- 
some ! and so enthusiastic ! thought she. 

" It is always an advantage to be well de- 
scended," continued Mrs. Allardice, with great 
dignity ; " as for this enthusiasm for art, I may 
be allowed, perhaps, in some degree, to diflfer. 
The moral and the useful I have always deemed 
the true objects of pursuit for every well-disposed 
mind." 

Armand made a slight bow, which seemed to 
say, " I stand corrected." He did not feel in- 
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dined to pursue the subject farther ; but Made- 
moiselle Fierville now put in with^ — 

" Ah, Mrs. Allardice ! that is so like you ; 
and what a drab-coloured world it would be if 
you might have it your own way." 

Mrs. Allardice looked as she often looked, 
but always in vain, as if she would have crushed 
Mademoiselle with a glance for her audacity ; 
but the lively Frenchwoman cared little for 
looks, and less for old prudes, as she designated 
the worthy Allardice, and she rattled on. 

" Only good and useful ! just consider 1 I 
wonder what all the beautiful things and beauti- 
ful people are made for, if one is only to think 
about goodness and usefulness ? I look upon 
beauty as the most precious of things, and upon 
the cultivation of it as the most noble of arts." 
And she glanced at Armand for encourage- 
ment and approbation. 

He was spared the necessity of giving or 
withholding either, by the entrance of a foot- 
man to announce tea ; upon which Mrs. Allardice 
rose, and said rather stiffly— 

E 2 
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" Mr. Marston has been pleased to mention in 
his letter"... stopping herself, she added..." but 
perhaps Mr. Du Chastel has not dined ?" 

Now it appears that Mr. Marston had sug- 
gested in his letter, thaft in his opinion it would 
be superfluous to keep an additional table for 
the use of the young artist. The rich man 
was, as I have hinted, fond of magnificenoe, 
and yet, like many others I have known, he liked 
to be as little expensive in his magnificence as 
it conveniently might be ; and it had struck 
him that as Du Cfaastel's claims to an honourable 
descent, of which he made mention in his letter, 
forbade his being introduced into the steward's- 
room, and as he was quite admissible to be set 
down at the table kept for the three ladies, he 
might — to spare the necessity of another for 
himself — as well be invited to take a place at 
theirs ; and this he had accordingly, much to 
Mrs. Allardice's dissatisfaction, requested that 
lady to arrange. 

"But perhaps Mr. Du Chastel has not 
dined?" was answered by the assurance 4;hat 
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he had. Whereupon, of necessity, followed a 
somewhat grim invitation to join the ladies at 
tea. 

Grim or not, it was accepted, of course ; and 
the little party prepared* to adjourn to a small 
drawing-room in which the tea was served, and 
which was appropriated to the use of Miss 
Marston and her governesses. And so the 
young lady who had sat motionless as a statue, 
rose, and again walking first out of the room, 
seated herself beside Mrs. AUardice at the tea- 
table. 

Armand found himself sitting with the beau- 
tiful vision — nothing more or less, in fact, than 
an extremely beautiful but shy and rather 
haughty-looking girl, drinking tea and eating 
bread and butter. 

Her voice, however, he was scarcely privi- 
leged to hear at all ; for she spoke only once or 
twice during the meal, and that only when it 
was absolutely necessary. A silence which 
Mrs. AUardice evidently encouraged and ap- 
piDved ; and which Mademoiselle Fierville was 
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far too busily employed in talking herself even 
to notice. 

But Armand perceived and felt it 

It seemed as if this evidently proud girl was 
displeased at his being thus admitted to make 
one of the company. And he, in his turn, 
began to feel offended and uneasy. 

But there was no remedy. 

Where the master of the house had placed 
him, there it was his business to be ; and once 
at work, he might make his presence there as 
short as possible. 

It was curious how this fine girl's beauty 
lost of its charms seen through the medium of 
mortified self-love. 

It was the first time since the ruin of his 
house, that Du Chastel had ever met with 
humiliation in this precise form. He had 
borne all the more vulgar contempts and buffets 
of fortune, which every man must make up 
his mind to, who has to rough it and earn 
his bread ; but he had fancied, with the usual 
credulity of a generous and delicate mind, that 
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when brought into contact with those his equals 
m education and refinement, and with whom 
he, till lately, had been equal in fortune, he 
should meet with none of this degrading scorn. 

Not only, that no one in that dass would 
be so unpolite as to shew, but that it would 
never enter into their heads to feel, a difference, 
or think of meeting him but upon terms of 
perfect equality. 

That the painful lesson should be first taught 
him by an angel like this, was mortifying. 

But at least she ceased at once to be an 
angel in his eyes, and fell immediately to the 
ordinary dass of beautiful women of which he 
had seen thousands. 

Once he had looked at her as she sat there, 
her eyes bent upon her tea-cup ; and with, as 
he thought, a most disdainful curve on her very 
beautiful lips. He turned away, but was be- 
witched to look again. 

At that moment she suddenly raised her 
head, and their eyes met, but hers were in- 
stantly withdrawn; and she looked that way 
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no more. Yet, if he could have observed her, 
which he would not, for he was not inclined to 
take the trouble again, he might have seen what 
would have a little surprised him ; but he per- 
ceived it not, and nobody else did. 

Mrs, Allardice was one of those slow, stiff, 
stupid models of propriety, who never see any- 
thing but what lies straight before them. The 
haughty reserve of Miss Marston's manner was 
greatly to her satisfaction ; and she thought it 
impossible for a young lady to acquit herself 
better in what she confessed to herself was an 
awkward position. 

"How strange of Mr. Marston, it was," 
she thought. " One should have imagined him 
the last man in the world to permit such a 
thing ; but men were so odd, there was no un- 
derstanding them." 

Mrs. Allardice had only brevet rank as Mrs., 
and thus she pursued her reflections— 

" Happily, the sweet girl has been brought 
up to a proper sense of her own social position, 
and it really is gratifying to see the manner in 
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which she understands how to assert her dignity 
in the proper place." 

As for Mademoiselle Fierville, she thought of 
nothing but the delight of having the field tl\us 
left to herself; and she determined to improve 
the opportunity, and forthwith begin a living 
romance after the most approved pattern, the 
materials for which lay so opportunely to her 
hand. 



So soon as she had finished her cup of tea, 
Miss Marston rose and delivered Du Chastel 
from the sort of irritated vexation which he 
was scolding himself for feeling ; as bidding 
him good evening with considerable formality, 
yet in a voice whose tones were sweetness itself, 
she left the room and retired to the one in 
which we first found her. This apartment 
would have been called a school-room in most 
houses, but in this it was designated as the 
ladies' room, being common to Miss Marston 
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and her two governesses ; there she threw her- 
self into a comfortable chair by the window, 
and drawing a candle-stand towards her, took up 
a book, apparently with intent to read. 

But she did not read much. 

Indeed, Evelyn Marston was not very ex- 
travagantly given to reading anything but 
Mademoiselle Fierville's French novels. These 
she devoured. Not, to do her justice, for the 
love part of the story so much as for her de- 
light in the vivid pictures, whether of scenery 
or of the passions, presented to her. 

The beauty of these she understood and fully 
entered into ; but more solid reading she had 
little taste for. They had not been properly 
cultivated, or, I believe, her abilities would have 
proved equal to anything ; and her mind was 
naturally of that stamp which would have in- 
stinctively fed upon the best and most nourish- 
ing food, had such been offered. 

But what was to be expected from such a 
governess as Mrs. Allardice? Simply, that 
the pupil took a dislike to all by her recom- 
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mended, and very often merely because she re- 
commended it. Solid reading, as she called it, 
the lady was sure to prescribe, though per- 
haps without any very well-defined idea of what 
she meant by the term ; therefore solid reading 
immediately took the form of a very considerable 
bore to Miss Marston's imagination. And few 
things disgusted her more than so virtuous and 
unexceptionable a manner of spending time. 

Miss Marston had wandered about in her 
father's library — which was chiefly a bookseller's 
furnished one ; but there was one corner filled 
with old books, which had been purchased with 
the abbey, that she delighted in. 

Old ballads, old romances, old travels, these 
had been the charm of her solitary hours till 
Mademoiselle Fierville arrived with her French 
romances, and then they went quite out of 
favour. 

There she at present sits, however, with a 
volume of Hume's History of England in her 
hand, over which she spends a little yawning 
time every day, out of submission to Mrs. Al- 
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lardice's wishes ; but she was never in a worse 
humour for such studies than this night , for 
you cannot think how^ beautiful the moon was, 
riding in mid heaven, and pouring floods of 
white light upon the trees, and the grass, and 
the water ! 

Those woods looked so dark and mysterious 
— how often had she longed to walk in them by 
moonlight ; but that was absolutely forbidden. 

" Ladies to walk in the woods alone at that 
hour! Impossible!" 

She might only go there with her father — 
as if her father was a man to take a moonlight 
walk — and as if her father was a man to enjoy 
a moonlight walk with. 

Oh, how beautiful ! beautiful it was ! How 
horrid to be mewed up in this way. 

She had only to open the casement and jump 
down. It was not more than a foot and a half 
from the ground. 

How often she had been tempted to do this, 
and yet she never had. Something in that 
quiet silence of moonlight seemed to withhold 
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her. She did not dblike a lark — a little bit of 
bread eaten in secret was a nice thing enough. 
She had once or twice, rarely, however, it ought 
to be said, known the taste of it — but by this 
holy moonlight . . . 

No, she could not. 

She opened the window and gazed out wist- 
fully. Those deep, solemn-looking trees, and 
that pale, holy moon, and the wind breathing so 
stilly ; and those bright, sparkling, lustrous 
stars — that large white planet just setting over 
the western woods. 

Oh, how beautiful ! 

And no one to speak to — no one to tell how 
beautiful it was ! 

What loneliness of life ! 

She wondered why she was so silent at tea. 

She hoped she did not seem proud; that 
would be very bad in her — ^but she was bewil- 
dered, she thought. 

Du Chastel ! How singular ! 

Of all the names in the world, that. 

She hoped she had not been very rude — but 
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she was afraid he thought so. When their 
eyes had met, what a strange expression there 
was in his — he looked offended and disap* 
pointed. 

" But what right had he to be offended or 
disappointed ?" 

Du Chastel ! — but what mattered it if his name 
was Du Chastel ? what right had he to assume 
upon that ? 

" Nonsense ! 

" Oh, beautiful ! beautiful planet ! How 

often and often have I seen you setting behind 

those woods, and in all your glory of loveliness 
— and upon such nights as this — and still, alone 

— alone — alone. 

^' It was curious that his name should be 

Du Chastel ; but Fierville fills me with her 

novels till I am growing a fool. I don't think 

I will read any more of them." 



And now this gifted, but spoiled girl, has 
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gone up to bed, and you shall have a glimpse 
at this lover of holy moon-lights and glorious 
planets, and all the stilly awfulness of night 
in her chamber. 

It was such a room. 

Her father, proud of his beautiful daughter 
and heiress, had been lavish here. Nothing 
had been spared that could be purchased with 
money to adorn it. 

Everything to gratify pride, or minister to 
luxury — those too hateful influences — or that 
could create a love and habit of expense, and 
teach the false estimate of value by cost, was 
there. 

Everything, in short, that could give a false 
direction to a naturally ingenuous and noble 
mind, was here collected together, as if the very 
tempter himself had been at hand to blind, cor- 
rupt, and destroy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'* Unnumber'd treasures ope at once, and here 
The yarious offerings of the world appear : 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box." 

Rape of the Lock. 

The suite, for suite it might be called, of 
apartments which Miss Marston called peculiarly 
her own, consisted of an ante-room, bed-room, 
and dressing-room, to which may be added a 
small chamber upon one side for her maid. 

These rooms were situated at the end of one 
of the long, arched galleries, which were carried 
round the small square court occup)ing the 
centre of the building. 

The passage was low and antique, but the 
rooms themselves had either been enlarged 
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and beautified to suit the demands of modem 
taste, or had been adapted to that scale of 
ease and luxury which was assumed by the supe- 
riors of the higher descriptions of the monastic 
orders. 

The ante-room was separated from the gal- 
lery by swinging doors, covered with scarlet 
doth, which prepared you for nothing extraor- 
dinary within ; but once entered, it was a little 
scene of enchantment. 

It was a small octagonal room, painted in 
tiie gayest manner in panels ; with flowers, 
and birds, and grotesques ; it had gilded cor- 
nices and headings. A few beautiful casts 
from the antique, placed on pedestals, filled 
up the intervals between the panels ; low 
couches, covered with a soft, rose-coloured silk, 
stood round ; and in the centre of the room, a 
fine vase of Maltese stone, at that time esteemed 
a rarity of great value, was filled with a living 
bouquet of exotics, and which literally perfumed 
the apartment. 

There were the ever-lovely myrtles, covered 
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with bloom, and heliotropes^ and gardenias, and 
geraniums, and many flowers now out of date, 
but then cultivated with the greatest pride and 
care. A beautiful bouquet they formed, lighted 
as they were by a lamp of crystal and ormolu, 
which hung from the ceiling, and shed a soft, 
shadowy gleam round the room. 

Two doors presented themselves, one leading 
to the bed-room, the other to the dressing-room, 
which communicated with each other besides. 

We will enter by the dressing-room. 

It was an apartment not very large, but 
exquisitely fitted up. 

The hangings were of rose-coloured silk and 
white muslin, arranged in the beautiful taste in 
these matters which belonged to the days of 
Louis Quinze. They were looped up with cords 
and tassels of gold and silk, and had rich fringes 
of the same. The chairs were white and gold, 
fancifully painted with delicate and gay flowers, 
like cups of Sevres china, a rich collection of 
which adorned the consoles and chimney-piece. 
The whole was pleasantly lighted by wax candles. 
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Fine mirrors, reaching from the ceiling to the 
floor, reflected the pretty scene, which was en- 
Kvened by two or three gilded cages, containing 
one or two rare parrots, all blue, scarlet, and 
yellow; a macaw with a blue crest, and the 
loveliest little emerald-green paroquet in the 
world. In a pretty basket, lined with silk, lay 
a miniature lion — a small dog, almost exactly a 
diminutive of the royal beast, at that time of 
almost priceless value from its rarity, and only to 
be now seen in old prints, or stuffed in old 
museums. 

China vases filled with flowers, Chinese fans, 
Chinese mandarins, ivory carvings, India ca- 
binets, and all sorts of rich and curious things that 
a taste, whim, or a passion for idle expense coidd 
bring together, filled up the rest of the room. 

The window was open, and before it was a 
wide, most luxurious silken couch ; and oppo- 
site to this a large chair to bury oneself in. 

The toilette was not, however, displayed. She 
liked to have all that in her bed-room, into 
which you entered by a doorway hung with a 
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double portiere of velvet. And there stood 
the bed of rich blue, and gold, and white 
muslin, in the prettiest of alcoves, with snowy 
linen, and counterpane of white Lyons silk, 
embroidered with natural flowers. And then 
there ' was the toilette, with its elaborate 
draperies of flowered muslin, lined with pink 
silk; and its glass in a silver filagree frame, 
adorned in the manner of a lady's head-dress 
with gauzes and ribands; and the silver and 
gold filagree toilette boxes, and the China little 
dishes, cups, and jars ; and the smelling-bottles 
of every hue and fantastical shape, cut and glit- 
tering like diamonds. There was a splendid 
bouquet in the fire-place, in lieu of fire, it being 
sumnier ; and the snowy marble chimney-piece 
was carved with the Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche, and the 9val glass over it was adorned, 
its gold branches of wild flowers and ears of 
corn, and its gilded vine-leaves wandering and 
running all round it. The dressing-gown of 
fine India muslin, and the slippers of pink, 
embroidered with gold, were standing pre- 
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pared, with every other article needed for the 
night, all in an equally luxurious and equally 
elaborate style. 

Something too much of this ; but i wish 
you to picture to yoOrsehres how this girl tmd 
been accustomed to fi^e — ^it is a part 6f her 
history. 

Up-stalirs she came, and through her ante- 
room, without even casting her eye upon any- 
thing, and into her dressing-room she went. 

" No window open ! 

" How tiresome she is ! She mil shut the 
^nndow before I come up ! It makes it so close 
~it quite smells of the bh-ds. I can^t think why 
I keep them here ; but one wants something t6 
talk to. 

" Shock ! Oh, well, you're fast asleep ! 
Never mind, little fool — ^you have no affection in 
you ! You don't care an atom for your mis- 
tress! Get a good supper, go to sleep, and 
snarl all the more the next morning— that's what 
you live for. 

"What's this? Oh! the cup and saucer 
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my father promised me, in place of the one he 
broke the last time he came up here." 

A small box stood upon the table — she opened 
it. 

" How ugly ! I never saw anything so ugly ! 
— and to take the place of that lovely little bijou 
he let fall. It is provoking !" 

There was a note in the box; she opened 
and read. 

" Dear Evt, 

" I hope you will like your cup. 
It was the most expensive I could find to replace 
the little delicacy I so unfortunately handled. 
I send a couple of Chinese Magots, as they call 
them, into the bargain, which I found at the 
India House the other day. They are as ugly 
as sin — but worth half their weight in gold." 

She put down the letter. 

" How tiresome ! I hate those cups 1 I have 
got one or two, and have put them into Esther's 
room. Where shall I put these hideous mon- 
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sters ? I vow I have not an inch of room left — 
and such odious, horrid things ! And then it's 
so tiresome papa making me a present of them, 
because one must put them in a prominent 
place, or he will be vexed ; and that is so dis- 
agreeable 1 

" Oh, dear me ! — what plagues thwe are in 
life! 

'^ A.nd now that tiresome girl ! She will put 
verbenas into the flower-glass, and she knows I 
have hated the smell like poison, ever since they 
used to bring verbena and roses to my bed-side, 
in that long illness of mine !" 

She went to the china vase filled with flowers, 
whose beauty would have charmed the demon of 
spleen herself out of her ill humour ; but Evelyn 
was not to be so charmed. 

She was sick of she knew not what, surfeited 
with too much; but she would have thought 
it, indeed, a dreadful misery if any one had 
attempted a cure by taking an atom of the too 
much away. 

Luxury was become a habit. It had ceased 
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to be an enjoyment. But the worst was, it insi- 
diously generated a more dangerous habit of 
inveterate selfishness — the more dangerous, be- 
cause totally unsuspected. 

These things had become necessaries; and 
we none of us think ourselves very selfish for 
demanding necessaries. 

She had opened the window, but she did not 
again look through it at the holy and heavenly 
night, whose influence might have purified and 
raised her soul, as it was wont to do. 

Her mind was full of these china tea-cups, 
magots and verbenas ; and she stood by the table, 
first taking up one and then the other, quite 
occupied by her vexaticm. 

Whilst the moon was silvering the woods, 
and the low sound of the winds was breathing 
through the trees, and the stars were gleaming 
with their thousand eyes, and singing their 
$ong of praise — 

She had no eyes, no ears now, for that beauty 
which the Mighty Giver has spread before aU 
his children. She could only think of her ci^s. 
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The pretty one her father had broken, and 
the ugly thing he had chosen to replace it, and 
those two hideous magots, which she must put 
among her things, because given them to her. 

She never thought of being grateful to him 
for his good-nature. Gratitude is almost the 
last thing children brought up in this absurd 
manner think of. 

To have everything they want, is a matter of 
course. They never think of thanking their 
parents for it. It is a sort of right, a sort of 
right of prescription which it would be an injury 
to dispute, and no kindness in them to acknow- 
ledge. 

But this fine girl was not altogether spoikd 
yet. There was a little comer of flesh still 1^ 
in a heart fast turning to stone: 

She rung her silver bell, and Esther appeared* 

^* Haw tiresome you are !" she began, more 
acrimoniously than beauts creatures are gene^ 
yally supposed to speak in novels. ^' How tire- 
some you are ! Here I come up and find the 
window shut, though I told you I would have 
it left open. All these nasty creatures making 
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it SO disagreeable! and then that odious ver- 
bena — why will you put it in the flower-pots ? — 
But what's the matter, Esther? — Have you 
been crying ?" 

The poor girl's tears at this gushed over her 
cheeks. She began to sob so, that she could 
hardly speak. At last she got out — 

" My mother " 

"Why, what of your mother? — She's not 
worse, I hope ?" 

" Oh, Miss Evelyn !" 

" Not worse, I hope ?" 

" She's— she's— dead." 

" I hope not — I hope not — ^I hope not — poor 
dear !" taking her hand, and the whole counte- 
nance changing at once to the kindest expression 
of sympathy ; " I hope not — your mother ! Poor 
dear Esther ! — ^Your mother ?" 

" Oh, Miss Marston ! and such a mother ! — 
Such a mother to me — to all of us — and the 
little one, and the babby !" and there was a 
fresh burst of grief 

" Poor girl ! poor girl ! — ^I know what it is ! 
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It's a long time since I had a mother. But I 
know what it is 1 I know what it is !" And 
her eyes were ready to overflow too. 

Esther looked up at her lovingly. 

Such things it was, in spite of all Evelyn's 
faults, that still kept up the affection of her de- 
pendants. She was proud, unreasonable, tyranni- 
cal, and hasty ; but she had a heart, after all. 
There never was sorrow or suffering, but it met 
with the ready tear and the open hand. 

" She is a dear creature 1" thought Esther, 
and felt comforted ; and encouraged by sym- 
pathy, she went on seeking relief, as people 
like her love to seek it, in talking of her loss. 

And Evelyn led her on by those kind ques- 
tions which incline the full heart to unburthen 
itself, and she listened whilst Esther, in the 
overflowing of her sorrow, described what her 
mother had been. 

How she had laboured, and wearied, and 
suffered for them. 

" Father, you know. Miss Marston, was not 
quite but we never talk of father — mother 
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never would let us. When he was laid in 
his coffin I — I shall never forget it — * Chil- 
dren/ she said, ^ he is gone. Poor man ! he 
is silent — there he lies — he can never again 
say a word in his own defence, and it would he 
a wicked, wicked thing to utter one against 
him. He was as fine and as steady a young 
man as ever lived when I married him, and I 
shall think of him so.' And with that she cried a 
good deal. And none of us ever spoke against 
&ther again. She was very thin when he died, 
and left her with babby, and little Tom, and ten 
more, of which I was the oldest.'' 

It was the usual tale of domestic heroism in 
humble life — of the mother's celestial devotion— 
I call it celedtial, for from heaven it comes. 
She had been everything for her children ; and, 
m spite of a drunken husband, had, by her un- 
wearied exertions and self-denial, managed to 
hting them decently up, and get them out in 
the world. 

The old story had the old conclusion. She 
had died a worn-out shadow, an old woman^ in 
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what ought to have been the flower of her 
age. 

It was a lesson not lost. 

The heart of Evelyn was still capable of being 
struck by it. 

" What a contrast I" thought she, as her eye 
glanced round the room. 

" Why did you never tell me about this be- 
fore ?" she said, struck with that remorse which 
will make itself felt by the most habitual self- 
indulgence, when the superfluous luxuries of 
their own lives are brought into sharp contrast 
with the destitution of others. 

" Why did you never tell me about this 
before ?" 

" My mother would not have been pleased," 
said Esther ; " I came here to do my duty, not 
to crave an alms.'' 

" Right." Evelyn was struck and humbled. 
She felt diminished in her own eyes, not 
even to have been allowed to do anything ! 
One thing she would do now, however. " You 
will like to go home for a few days and see 
about things, won't you ?" 
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Esther looked eagerly up. 

" Oh, dear ! I should be so glad ! But you 
don't like any one to dress you but me, Miss 
Evelyn." 

With a mixture of pride and anxiety. 

" I like you best — I like nobody else ; but 
you shall go." 

It was reaQy a little sacrifice on her part. 
She hated any one about her but her own maid. 

She felt comfortable to be able to make the 
sacrifice. And she went on. " You shall 
go early to-morrow ; and to-night I will put 
myself to bed, for I am sure, if 1 were in your 
place, I should like to go to bed and be 
alone." 

And, as Esther hesitated 

" Let me be. 1 shall like for once to learn 
how to wait upon myself. Nobody knows — 
sometime in my life I may need it." 

" As if the sky would fall," thought Esther. 
And Evelyn certainly believed such an event to 
be about as possible. For, besides being sole 
heiress to her father's great wealth, she knew 
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she had forty thousand pounds, her mother's 
fortune, settled upon her. 

Her father had .never exactly told her this, to 
be sure. Fathers of his sort often dislike the 
idea of their children being independent of them ; 
but there had been plenty of other people to do 
so, and she knew it to be a fact, which, how- 
ever, she had not much troubled herself about. 

At times, when the bankruptcy of some great 
and wealthy house was announced in the news- 
papers, she would feel glad that there was 
enough to prevent them begging their bread, if 
any disaster befel her father. That was her 
way of looking at forty thousand pounds. 

She dismissed poor Esther with many kind 
words, and a promise to pay for the family 
mourning, and to help in the expenses of the 
funeral, so that all might be done decently, and 
as the children of such a good mother would 
wish. And she bade Esther see about what would 
he wanting for little Tom and the baby, and 
would do what she could to help, and she must 
look upon her as her friend. Such a good mother 
ought always to find her children befriended. 
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And so she sent the poor girl crying and sob- 
bing away, but with her heart swelling with 
something besides grief— with love and gratitude 
to her mistress, who, she thought, was a perfect 
angel upon earth. And indeed Evelyn, when she 
did happen to stumble upon something right 
and kind to be done, had a way of her own in 
doing it, which atoned for many a fault. The 
precious germ, in danger of being smothered, 
was yet alive. 



The next morning Evelyn came down to 
breakfast quite a different creature from the shy, 
haughty, young lady of the night before. 

She was so warm and happy within. 

Pleased with herself, and every living thing 
beside, and quite overflowing with good hu. 
mour and kindness. 

And the influence of these nice things seemed 
to spread over them all. 

Even Mrs. Allardice looked a little less stiff 
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— ^Mademoiselle Fierville a little less coquette — 
as for Du Chastel, he was charmed. 

Still she did not speak much^ for she really 
was rather shy ; but she looked so delightfully 
pleasant and happy 1 

He stole a glance at her now and then, and 
thought, one face excepted, he had never seen 
anything so bewitching. 

And there was a sort of resemblance between 
the two faces. Something in this, which re- 
minded him of that. 

He was almost in danger of becoming incon- 
stant to the image, which he had, with a 
chivalric fidelity, carried hidden in his heart so 
long — yet that could never be. And, in the 
faith of this conviction, he ventured to look 
oftener across the table, and to surrender hini- 
self more entirely to the charm of this sweet ' 
presence. He thought he carried his antidote 
within. 

The breakfast room was a pretty little nook 
of a chamber, with a couple of large windows to 
the ground, which both stood wide open. It 
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looked to the water, and after breakfast was 
over, Evelyn must go and feed her peacocks and 
swans. 

So she took her bowl and went out through 
the window, and Mrs. Allardice, much distressed, 
begged Mademoiselle to fetch the young lady's 
large hat and take it after her. 

" She mil go out into the sun and Mr. 

Marston is so anxious about freckles." 

The beautiful, snowy swans came sailing, 
in all their white ruffling plumage, to the side 
of the bank ; and she, standing upon the golden 
green of the mossy turf, fed them ; and next 
came her peacocks, with their gorgeous necks 
and breasts of purpling blue and green, and 
their sweeping, many-eyed trains crowding 
round her — feeding out of that lily ungloved 
hand — 

The sun sparkled on the water, and that 
beautiful creature, in her large hat ! — and he, the 
young poet and painter, the worshipper of form 
and colour — but still more deeply, the wor- 
shipper of a higher beauty — ^looking on ! 
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Dangerous work, Armand Du Chastel, in 
spite of the talisman you carry in your breast. 

He could do no less than oflEer'to carry the 
bowl for her as they returned to the house. 

She gave it him with so sweet a smile ! 

They exchanged a few conventional sentences 
upon the beauty of the morning. I think this 
was the first time she had actually addressed 
him. 

She left the breakfast-room immediately 
afterwards with Mrs. Allardice. And he betook 
himself to the saloon, in company with Made- 
moiselle Fierville. This latter lady had en- 
gaged to introduce him to the scene of his 
future operations, in place of the housekeeper, 
to whom the office naturally belonged. 

He was not sorry for this. There was some- 
thing about the young French woman that he 
rather liked. 

He had an instinct in favour of anything 
from the country of his ancestors, though he 
could not help thinking the brilliant and some- 

6 2 
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what flippant French girl astonishingly diflferent 
from anything he had been accustomed to see. 

How unlike his mother or Anne Duglas ! 
—but pleasant, nevertheless. 



So time slipped away. 

It was very seldom that Armand saw anything 
of Evelyn but at table, and when there, as I have 
said, she was extremely reserved; unusually 
quiet ; for when the three ladies were by them- 
selves, Miss Marston would be tlie gayest of 
the gay. 

She had a lively fancy, and was in general 
indifferent enough whether she pleased or not. 
She was something in the position of a royal 
person ; all was to be considered right which 
she chose to do or say. 

But now, very much to Mrs. Allardice's satis- 
faction, and equally to Mademoiselle FierviUe's 
satisfaction and surprise, Miss Marston was ex- 
tremely silent. 
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The conversation, however, did not flag on 
that account, but was carried on with consider- 
able spirit by the other three. Even Mrs. Al- 
lardice herself, seemed to feel the influence of 
the young painter's engaging manners. She 
was pleased with the respectful politeness with 
which he treated her — listening to her somewhat 
lengthy, and very dry harangues with an air of 
deference. This was done, partly because it was 
his habitual manner to women of a certain age, 
and partly, perhaps, in a little spirit of con- 
tradiction ; fgr he thought that neither of the 
younger ladies treated the elder one quite as 
they ought. 

Mrs. Allardice was a woman of rather culti- 
vated mind, and did not want a certain portion of 
sense. Indeed, she had the reputation of being 
a remarkably clever and highly instructed per- 
son ; a matter which these two impertinent 
young ladies were very much inclined to doubt ; 
but, at all events, she possessed enough of such 
things, to be able, when she pleased, to keep up 
a conversation above the common; and she 
pleased to do so now. 
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She was a woman after all — A wooden one — 
but still a woman ; and to appear to advantage 
in the eyes of this very gifted and superior 
young man, as she held him to be, was not alto- 
gether a matter of indifference to her. 

What woman, when or ever, was indifferent 
to the power of pleasing ? 

Briefly, the consequence ensued, that at 
every meeting, a good deal of pleasant conver- 
sation took place, which was not without its en- 
joyment for our young friend. Conversation 
with an agreeable woman, be her age or features 
what they may, has a charm for most men, and 
had more especially so for Armand, who sel- 
dom enjoyed pleasure of this kind. 

Evelyn rarely spoke — but she listened. 

Mrs. Allardice was too much occupied by the 
pleasure of talking herself, and giving out her 
ideas where they appeared so acceptable, to have 
her eyes about her. 

Miss Marston preserved her dignity, which 
was the principal concern ; and though every 
now and then the ice would melt, and the young 
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lady, as if carried away by the interest of some 
theme or other which might be in course of 
discussion, would break out with an astonishing 
vivacity and brilliancy ; yet the flash was soon 
over, and she relapsed into her passive character 
of listener again. 

Often she did not even seem to listen. She 
would sit playing with the flowers upon the 
dessert-table, or nursing her dog— pulling his 
long, curly hair, and whispering little compli- 
ments into his ears, as if all that was going on 
was a matter of perfect indifference if not more, 
with her. 

Mademoiselle Iberville always tried to take a 
part in these conversations^ — but it was diflicult 
for her to harmonise with Mrs. Allardice, so 
she did not appear to particular advantage, and 
she felt that she did not ; but sometimes, 
though rarely, Mrs. Allardice would be called 
away, and then the talk between the lively 
and sentimental French woman^ and the clever 
young man, would be very animated. 

The young lady would appear to be more 
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than ever absorbed by her dog, but lost not a 
syllable of it. 



So passed day after day ; till days amounted 
to weeks, and insensibly the acquaintance thus 
began, ripened into more cordiality and intimacy. 

Du Chastel's manners were so perfectly un- 
exceptionable, so polished, so easy, yet so entirely 
free from the slightest shade of undue fami- 
liarity, that it happened, as it inevitably will 
happen, when people of real good breeding 
and real superiority of mind are brought 
into intimate communication with others — the 
barriers of rank and position insensibly melt 
away, and the individual finds himself restored 
to the place which nature, and not society, had 
assigned to him. 

It was a warm and most delightful summer — 
the evenings were perfectly delicious. 

The windows of the small dining-room stood 
always wid^ open^ and the little party would stroll 
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out upon the grass, and conversation be thus con- 
tinued, until gradually the strolls lengthened 
into evening walks by the water and through the 
endless paths cut in the beautiful woods — ^when 
the missel-thrush would be singing out his very 
soul at the top of one of the highest oaks, and 
the fern-owl be spinning his burring wheel, 
and white moths be flitting by I Sometimes 
they talked and sometimes were silent, and some- 
times Evelyn brought her dog with her, and 
seemed to think nothing else in the world worth 
attending to; and sometimes she loitered be- 
hind, hanging upon Mademoiselle Fierville*s arm; 
and sometimes she walked as stiff as a poker 
by the side of Mrs. Allardice ; and sometimes 
she lingered alone, and her white muslin dress 
might, may be, catch upon a briar, and Ar- 
mand have to disentangle it, and then a few 
words would be exchanged. Sometimes, on her 
part, something sharp and pungent as any thorn 
or nettle in the woods would escape her — at 
others a certain inflexion of voice was rather 
dangerously bewitching— if bewitching, however. 
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I must positively assert this was entirely, on her 
part, without design. 

She had not a grain of coquetry in her whole 
composition — She was much too haughty, and 
fer too little occupied with self, for that — Both 
her faults and her quMities forbade it. 

On their return from these walks, they would 
now and then dawdle upon the flight of steps 
where we first saw Miss Marston and her French 
governess. This dawdling would not seldom end 
in sitting down there together, to enjoy the beauty 
of the evening. 

The talk at such times would be more than 
usually pleasant, but Evelyn more silent than 
ever. 
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CHAPTfeR V. 

*' His brow was sad, his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that tongue — 

Excelsior." 

Longfellow. 

One evening — it was just at the end of July, 
and after a splendid day — the party, consisting 
of the three ladies and their guest, had taken a 
longer walk than usual. 

There was, among the woods, what is a great 
but rather rare beauty in the more northern 
counties, an avenue — or rather an arched nave of 
beech-trees. 

The trees had been planted pretty closely, 
and backed on either side by the wood, had been 
drawn up to a great height, in proportion to their 
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bulk ; and thus their branches thrown forward 
into the open space between the rows, had pro- 
duced one of the most beautiful effects in the 
y^table kingdom : — 

" The arched roof sprung high aloof. 
On pillars lofty, and light, and small." 

It was literally so. The trunks of the trees, 
slender, and straight as the shaft of an arrow, 
sprang upwards to the sky; and at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, the branches 
CTossing each other formed a long arcade, so 
exactly resembling the nave of a gothic cathedral, 
that it was impossible to behold it, and not to 
believe, in spite of all other plausible theories, 
that it. was arches such as these, of Nature's 
own producing, which suggested to the un- 
known inventors their wondrously beautiful 
designs. 

It was a long, long arcade ; and the extreme 
beauty of this leafy temple was at this moment 
enhanced by the deep shadows thrown by a 
sinking sun, gilding the lower branches; 
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whilst above, all was in mysterious twilight. 
The stillness being only broken by the wild 
bursts from some missel-thrush, or blackbird, 
like a late flower, still keeping up its spring 
song, — or the noiseless sweep by of the large 
white owl, coming forth f§r its evening chase. 

They were all silent. 

The rapturous and somewhat affected excla- 
niations, in which Mademoiselle Fierville thought 
it very attractive to indulge before the beauties 
of nature, were subdued; it was so evident 
that nobody was in a humour to listen to 
them. Mrs. AUardice, rather annoyed at 
having been persuaded to venture out so far, 
leaned upon the young artist's arm, which she 
had been prevailed upon to accept ; but being 
a little tired with her walk, seemed not much 
in the humour for conversation — fortunately for 
him, for he was not the least in a humour to 
converse. 

He walked on, musing and silent ; following 
Mademoiselle, who, as usual in all things, put 
herself foremost, and followed by Evelyn, who. 
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as usual, kept on the reserve, and in the back- 
ground. 

She walked at some distance behind the three 
advancing figures, silent and pensive. 

There was something in the solemn and sub- 
dued beauty of the scene around her, which sank 
into her soul. She wished to be alone, to give 
herself up to it ; and lingered till even when 
they spoke, she could not hear the sound of 
their voices. 

She was in a mood new to her. 

Thoughtful and still, with a host of images 
and feeUngs tiU then unknown, swelling up in 
her heart. 

But one thing she had learned from her two 
uncongenial companions, — to keep feelings of 
this nature sacredly to herself. All that was 
frivolous, perverted, or mistaken, found ready 
sympathy and encouragement with them. Her 
pride, ambition, love of magnificence and exclu- 
siveness, in Mrs. Allardice ; her romance, her 
passion for dress, luxuriously-appointed rooms, 
and vain imaginations, in the frivolous and worth- 
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less French goveraess— but there was no sympathy 
for those better, and purer, and holier gleams, 
which now and then, and especially in such 
scenes and at such hours as these, would break 
across the darkness within — and they were con- 
fided to no one. 

Nor had there ever been any Other to turn to 
— for Evelyn lived without God in the world. Not 
but that she was a regularly-instructed Christian, 
or rather Church of England woman. Mrs. 
Allardice, who was most strict and exact in 
everything that related to the externals of re- 
ligion, had not failed in what she considered 
among the first duties of an accomplished 
governess. She had carefiilly exacted from the 
young lady all those attendances at the public 
services of the church, which respect for the 
institution demanded; but farther than this 
she could not lead, for she had never advanced 
farther herself. She was a regular formalist, 
and as such perfectly satisfied — as formalists 
mostly are — with her own proceedings ; looking 
down with considerable disdain upon every person. 
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let them belong to what denomination they might 
who were less exact in such things than she 
was ; no matter what their Ufe, or their Christian 
love to God or man. 

Of love in any of its forms, Mrs. Allardice 
knew nothing ; and as to a conception of the 
beauty and goodness which lie in a youthful 
passion, true and pure — her only idea was to 
keep up a most unsparing warfare against it. 

Of course, Evelyn could find no sympathy 
in one of those very exemplary persons — 

" Content to dwell in decencies for ever," 

who are so abhorrent to the young and ardent- 
minded. 

In short, whenever her heart spoke, she 
was accustomed to listen in silence, and care- 
fully conceal all its sayings from those around 
her. 

Partly from the delicate pride of real feeling 
— partly from the proud disdain of superior 
feeling — chiefly from a hidden but most strong 
distrust and contempt, which she nourished 
to both her governesses. 
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Motherless girl she was. 

What is not implied in those few words ? 

And so, she walks musingly under these arch- 
ing beeches ; and thinks of things of which she 
scarcely entrusts herself with the consciousness 
that she is thinking. 

Sometimes she lifts her eyes up to the fading 
sky, visible through the branches; sometimes 
she listens to the distant hoot of the white owl ; 
sometimes to the thrilling melody of the thrushes, 
answering and calling to each other — 

" Where is Miss Marston ?" asked Mrs. 
Allardice, suddenly stopping, and looking round. 
" I thought she was close behind us." 

The white figure was to be seen at a con- 
siderable distance, not advancing, but standing 
still. 

Mrs. AUardic^ was vexed. 

" What can she be about ? and the fog is 
rising. It is getting quite damp under these 
trees. We ought to go home — What can Miss 
Marston be doing ? We shall have her taking 
cold. Mademoiselle — where is Mademoiselle ? — 

VOL. n. H 
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As far oflf the other way — ^really it is too pro- 
voking. We must go and meet her, I suppose ; 
but I am excessively iked. — Young people are 
so unreflecting." 

" Would you sit down upon this fallen tree, 
and suffer me to go and tell Miss Marston that 
you are waiting for her ?" 

" Well, I don't know — really I am very much 
tired. Yes, if you please — for she does not seem 
to be stirring — and it is a considerable walk to 
the abbey, though we sh^ return by a somewhat 
shorter path than that by which we came." 

He was not sorry- — not sorry ! oh, what a 
relief it was to drop that arm which seemed to 
"weigh him down like Dante's leaden mantle; 
but the submitting to which infliction appeared 
to be the tacit condition upon which he was 
allowed to make one in these walks. What a 
relief it was to feel for a moment free ! 

After having placed Mi'S. AUardice upon the 
log, he went forward a pace or two to get out 
of her wake like one escaping from the vortex 
of a sinking ship, and then paused to enjoy, 
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undisturbed, these few precious moments of 
liberty. 

How beautiful ! how solemn ! how impres- 
sive was the scene ! 

The noble arch overhead, magnified by the 
obscurity which was closing in ; the wind walk- 
ing over the tree-tops with a soft, stilly 
sound; a distant sheep-bell ; the yelp of a dis- 
tant dog, the mingled sounds of a distant vil- 
lage, the hooting owl, the magnificent planet 
gleaming bright through the branches ! 

Mrs. Allardice thought he was bewitched, 
and could hardly endure the irritable im- 
patience with which she watched him slowly 
going down the avenue. What could he be 
thinking of ! when it was getting so damp. She 
should be laid up with the rheumatism. One 
comfort was, that it would be a reason for 
putting an end to these evening walks, from 
which she could not well excuse herself, but of 
which she was heartily sick. 

She watched the two figures angrily, now 

H 2 
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approaching each other with a slow, loitering 
step. 

" Mrs. Allardice," he said, when at last they 
met, "has commissioned me to inform Miss 
Marston, that, as the evening is drawing on, she 
thinks it dangerous to remain longer in the 
damp under these trees." 

" Damp ! It is not the least damp — What 
nonsense !" 

And she glanced up at him. It was a sudden 
flash. It blinded hTm a little. 

" Mrs. Allardice is impatient to return home, 
I believe," he said. His manner was one of the 
most studied formality. 

" She is so tiresome ! But no matter ! 
Please to go back and tell her I will come." 

He looked at her wistfully for a moment. 

What ! Not for one brief instant might he 
stay? 

Well — ^it was better so. 

He turned away ; but she walked fast, and 
they came nearly together to Mrs. Allardice. 
The good lady was by this time very much out 
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of sorts, but she never ventured to show her 
ill-humour to Miss Marston, for she knew the 
high-spirited girl would not bear it, and she 
was approaching to a period when the first rup- 
ture might sever the tie which bound her to 
the family. Every year of Evelyn's age she 
knew was rendering her own presence less ne- 
cessary ; indeed, it was as companions rather 
than as governesses, that the two ladies were 
still retained at the abbey. 

The evening was so lovely, that when they 
arrived at the steps they all by one accord stood 
still, and Evelyn proposed that tea should be 
brought to them there. This proposal was 
warmly seconded by Mademoiselle Fierville, and 
somewhat unwillingly consented to by Mrs. 
* Allardice. So they sat down ; Mademoiselle by 
the side of Armand, upon one of the lower steps ; 
Mrs. Allardice upon the one above, leaning 
against a column, and Evelyn behind her, upon 
the step above that. 

An arrangement which seemed to please 
every one so well, and the tea was so refreshing, 
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and the evening so charming, that insensibly 
they fell, into a more than usually easy and plea- 
sant conversation. The night v^as soft and 
warm, the light wind of the evening had lulled, 
not a breath was stirring^ Silence was over 
the woods, the waters were gleaming in the 
moonbeams, and a bright planet now ap- 
proaching its zenith, was calmly looking down 
upon them, surrounded by a host of glittering 
stars. 

It was one of those evenings not easily to 
be forgotten. 

So they sat and enjoyed their tea ; and when 
that was over, continued to talk in that agree- 
able, almost confidential way, which such a scene 
inclines to. 

At last Mademoiselle Fierville opened upon a 
new subject of discourse with— • 

" I have a favour to ask of you, Mr. Du 
Chastel. I have an idea that there is some- 
thing out of the common — frodigieusement ro^ 
manesque and interesting in your history ; and 
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this is just a night to tell it upon. Is it not, 
Mrs. Allardice? Don't you think so, Miss 
Marston ? Confess, it both of you. Even 
you cannot resist the influences of such an 
evening. Come, Mr. Du Chastel, be good-na- 
tured, and tell us your story. I am sure it 
must be a delightful one." 

" Not very delightful, and not very romantic. 
It is a tale of poverty and undeserved misfor- 
tunes — if a human being may be allowed to say 
so — but when I say this, I am not speaking of 
myself, but of another. The interest of such 
a story is not very great. — Misfortune upon 
misfortune is the fate of many. Poverty the 
lot of the majority." 

" Oh ! that sounds quite a delightful pro- 
gramme. Undeserved misfortimes. What can 
be more interesting ? I was sure I was right. 
One could not know you without feeling certain 
that yours had been no common lot." 

Armand bowed slightly — then said, 

" But Mademoiselle mistakes me. I said 
mine was a very common lot." 
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" Oh ! but I am positive your misfortunes 
have not been like other people's misfortunes. 
Poverty ! del I with genius such as yours ! . . . 
So pray let us hear your story. Besides," she 
said, dropping her voice, "you don't know 
Allardice as well as I do ; and she would be 
much more comfortable I can tell you, if she 
knew you were — what I am sure you are — a 
gentleman bom. You cannot think how much 
more easy she would find it to attend to Mr. 
Marston's letter ; which she only half believes, 
as she was saying to Miss Marston but yester- 
day , . , I beg your pardon . . . but you understand .... 
Mrs. Allardice," speaking aloud, '' should you 
not like very much to hear Mr. Du Chastel's 
story ?" 

" Certainly," she rather coldly answered, 
"if Mr. Du Chastel will please to take that 
trouble." 

But a young head was thrust suddenly for- 
ward and as suddenly withdrawn, with an ex- 
pression, which had the good lady seen, I 
question whether she would have allowed the 
narrative to proceed. 
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She was, however, looking another way at 
that moment, and the gossiping sort of curio- 
sity common to natures such as hers being ex- 
cited by the proposal, she began to press the 
request with more warmth than she had done 
at first, till Armand felt it would be ungracious 
not to comply. 

" There can be scarcely anything to be ima- 
gined more common-place and prosaic,'* he 
began, "than my own history, which Made- 
moiselle de Fierville's obliging imagination has 
represented as something invested with much 
interest. It is the every-day story of a man 
struggling to get his bread by the cultivation 
and exercise of a talent, of the value of which 
he is the last person to be a judge. A tale 
such as every life presents where there is a 
struggle to be maintained against fortune — 
one of painful defeats, and slight successes ; of 
short-lived hopes, and long, but too well jus- 
tified, fears ; of unrewarded labour, and unex- 
pected kindness; of almost habitual despond- 
ency, with intervals of intense enjoyment- 
Such as most lives are, I imagine, if we kiiew 
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them in detail — Mine has nothing to render 
it an exception." 

" Ah ! those generalisations," said Made- 
moiselle, in a disappointed tone, " how I hate 
them! — ^That is literally telling us nothing. 
Speak, Mrs. Allardice — Do speak, Miss Marston. 
Now Mr. Du Chastel has begun, pray let us get 
something more out of him. Do speak. Miss 
Marston. I am sure there is more to tell than 
this. — ^Yourveryname promises adventures,either 
your own or of those who went before you." 

" Perhaps so," he said, and smiled a little. 
"If Mademoiselle Fierville will be contented 
with the history of those who went before me, 
it is other and far worthier than mine." 

" Should you not like to hear it ? I should 
so like to hear it. I do so love family history. 
Pray tell us of your family." 

Mrs. Allardice said a few words. 

He turned that way to answer her. He 
caught a view of Evelyn's face as she sat there 
behind her. She did not speak, but the coun- 
tenance was full of earnest attention. 

Thus encouraged, he began :-— 
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"My family, as you would anticipate from 
my name, is not of Saxon descent. We are 
from France, but belong to those whom their 
country drove, without pity, from her bosom. 
Not because they were a dishonour to the 
soil from which they sprang, but because their 
hearts were brave and faithful to God, and to 
each other; and because they refused to dis- 
obey their consciences under the tyranny of a 
power, which they had been taught to look 
upon — and still look upon — as an enemy to the 
truth of the Gospel. 

" The attempt to force the sanctuary which 
God has reserved to himself in the bosom of 
every one, and oblige men to renounce what 
they believe to be truth, was resisted in spite 
of torments, imprisonments, and to the death. 
Those whom it was found impossible to con- 
vert, and impossible by violence to subdue, were 
at last compelled, in order to escape from a 
barbarity unparalleled, to forsake their houses 
and country — they became outcasts upon the 
world." 
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The head was now again advanced, and the 
eyes fixed upon the speaker. 

He paused as . if for breath, for his bosom 
was heaving. 

« Go on," said a voice from behmd him. 

*^My great-grandfather was among those 
driven into exile by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

" The French are a brave nation, and jealous 
of their honour. Strange fanaticism of the re- 
ligion I have been taught to hold in distrust 
and abhorrence ; which could lead such a nation 
to tolerate — nay, to applaud — a breach like this 
of everything an honourable man holds sacred. 
But thus it was. — Forgive me ! I was to relate 
my family history, but my blood boils when I 
think upon a deed, which drove thousands upon 
thousands of innocent and pious creatures from 
their hearths, and from their homes, for con- 
science sake. — Miserable, ruined, helpless 
wretches — as it appeared to their barbarous 
persecutors — forsaken of God and man. *But 
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it was not so. — They knew it would not be so. 
God was with them, that God to whom they 
cried out of the depths, and he heard them. 
The God who never leaves us nor forsakes us — 
as they experienced-as we have experienced- 
as all experience — '' 

He stopped, somewhat ashamed of his vehe- 
mence; but every word he had uttered was 
sinking deep into one heart there. 

" Go on !" — in the smothered voice of one 
who could hardly articulate, the heart was so 
fuD. 

*' My ancestor possessed extensive estates in 
Languedoc. His castle was magnificent, his vine- 
yards, his corn-fields, his olive-yards rich and 
abounding ; for my people were industrious as 
they were God-fearing. The blessing of the 
Almighty seemed to follow them, and everything 
prospered in their hand. My ancestor rarely 
visited the court of the great king at that time 
reigning in Paris. He led a life at once godly 
and simple ; he lived among his own people, in 
the exercise of a religion, which he esteemed 
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as by far and far the most precious bequest 
which had descended to him from his fore- 
fathers. 

" He spent his time rn the practice of piety, 
and those good works, which his religious 
principles taught him to look upon as de- 
manded from every follower of the great Lord 
and Master who died for him and all of us. — 
But what of that ? 

" Their very virtues ! — Their regularity, their 
strictness, their prayers, apd, above all, their 
industry and increasing wealth — the result 
of that sobriety and virtuous endeavour— was 
exactly what aroused the jealousy and envy of 
their adversaries, and only made the French 
Protestants the more detested. 

" Jealousy is a bitter, cruel thing even in a 
domestic household — what awfulness of power 
there is in its wickedness when it poisons a state ! 

"They were persecuted with the most un- 
relenting barbarity — ^men of whom the world 
was not worthy. 

** They were tried, but not in despair. 
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*• Through faith they subdued, wrought righte- 
ousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword ; out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight armies. Women received their dead to 
life again, and others were tortured, not accept- 
ing deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
resurrection : others had cruel mockings and 
^courgings, bonds and imprisonment. They 
were stoned ; they were sawn asunder ; they 
wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
being destitute, afflicted, of whom the world was 
not worthy..." 

A pause for breath ; then — he took up the 
subject more quietly. 

" It was a long struggle, but it ended at last 
They were driven forth, and all was over.*' 

" Go on !" 

" My ancestor's chateau was levelled tx.uv ., 
TT- • , . . ^^^" the 

ground. His vmeyards, his olive garde 

burned ; his corn-fields and pastur^^ 

^ "^^s niude de- 



sert. All was one black, useless n^r. . 

^^^'^j vrhere 



all 



Mr 
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had been fnutfulness and peace I He went to 
England. He was brave not only in virtue but 
in arms. He fought in the armies of the great 
William, for that cause of liberty of conscience 
which was his own. — When peace came, he 
devoted himself to commerce, and, under the 
blessing of God, he succeeded in building a 
second fortune, founded on industry and virtue. 

" He was a good and great man.... 

" A faithful servant of God . . . That indudea 
all. What can one say more ?" 

There was a dead silence. 

Mademoiselle Fierville shrugged her shoulders, 
and began to wish she had never asked for the 
story. It was stupid and gloomy, and, more- 
over, rather shocking. Contrary to the whole 
spirit of the religion of the true church ; a 
history of heretics, not quite proper to be listened 
to. 

She was a professed Roman Catholic, though 
she usually troubled herself little upon the subject 
any way — but this was something more than cora- 

in. She botd not thought much about it, hut 
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she believed the Hugonots were a very horrid 
set of people; and they were obliged once to 
have them all killed, and yet they could not get 
rid of them, till at last they drove them all out of 
the country. They were a very abominable 
set of heretics, and neither believed in the 
Pope, nor the Virgin Mary, and refused to 
honour any one of the saints. She wished she 
had never troubled herself about Du Chastel 

or his ancestors and yet how charmingly he 

looked when all on fire with the subject ! What 
a pity his forefathers should have belonged to these 
horrid wretches ! 

Mrs. Allardice sat and looked very righteous, 
and very much scandalised, but a little pleased, at 
the wickedness of the Roman Catholics, whom 
she was accustomed to look upon as a set of 
people whose laymen were aU profligacy and 
superstition, and every priest belonging to 
them as cruel and wicked as the Grand Inquisitor 
himself. 

As for Evelyn, she was trembling from head 
to foot. She felt like one suddenly awakened, 

VOL. 11. I 
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from a profound sleep, as by the trump of the 
archangel. Her eyes dazzled with the unsup- 
portable brightness of an unparalleled light. 
A new world — ^infinite, boundless — in glory un- 
speakable, burst upon her. 

That was at this moment taking place within 
her, which happens to some — more especially to 
those who have long lain in the darkness and 
shadow of death — once and for ever. 

It was the agonies of that new birth into 
being, which opens up the very springs of real 
Ufe. 

She could not speak — she did not attempt it. 
She could scarcely move, she was shaking so 
violently ; but as she remained perfectly silent, 
no one perceived her agitation. 

As for Armand, his thoughts were far away — 
his mind wandering amid those recollections 
still strong and dear to the heart of every one of 
bis nation and religion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" So fell the mists from her mind, and she saw the 
world far below her, 
Dark no longer, but all illumined with loTe, and the 
pathway, 

lying smooth and fair in the distance." 

Evangeline. 

The two governesses were not either of them 
inclined, however, to let the conversation drop 
so. » 

They had both their own reasons, springing 
from their own hidden weaknesses, to wish to 
hear more. 

You must not imagine Mrs. Allardice as an 
ancient woman, who had long outlived the in- 
fluences of the softer passions. She still pos- 
sessed a considerable portion of the beauty for 

I 2 
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which she had been distinguished in her youth, 
and still laid claim to that admiration, which 
for so many years of her life she had been ac- 
customed to consider as, by a certain right, her 
own. Of love she had never known anything. 
Cold in temper, selfish, proud, and ambitious — 
her beauty had been treasured, as the means of 
distinction and admiration, the ruling objects of 
her life. 

She was a formalist in every sense of the 
word. A mere lay figure, upon which to hang 
the proprieties — and she had taken it into her 
head, that this excessive strictness of deportment 
was adorned to the highest degree, by the ex- 
traordinary beauty of so exemplary a prude. 

The manner which Armand had adopted 
towards her — partly, because she represented in 
one sense the mistress of the house — mostly, 
I believe, from that unfeigned pity which he 
Halt for governesses in general — for all — who 
with habits of refinement, were condemned to so 
irksome a way of getting their living — his 
deferencci his attentions, had quite won her 
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heart ; and the more so, as she, with her usual 
self-conceit and absurdity, attributed these to 
quite a wrong cause, namely — to the power of 
her own unrivalled attractions. 

She must be forgiven that she quite forgot 
that the young and beautiful Evelyn was pre- 
sent ; because, in fact, Armand had repaid what 
he thought haughtiness and reserve, by a man- 
ner, at the very least, as cold and distant ; and 
likewise, because she considered them as moving 
in spheres so distant, that there was not the 
slightest chance of these two fair planets ever 
approaching each other. 

So Mrs. Allardice had nourished some most 
ridiculous ideas in secret — profound secret — for 
there was nothing on earth she dreaded like the 
sarcasms of the spirituelle^ and not particularly 
amiable, French governess. She well knew 
Mademoiselle Fierville would not spare her, if 
she could detect the slightest trace of a weak- 
ness, in which she almost openly indulged her- 
self, as proper to her own age and condition. 

Mrs. Allardice was not much wrong there ; 
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for nothing upon earth would at once have ex- 
cited the young French lady's jealousy and 
malice, or rejoiced her heart so much — as to 
bare detected the sUghtest symptom of infirmity 
in her exemplary coUet^e. 

Bnt enough of two, in their way, almost 
equally selfish and foolish women — all that im- 
ports to my story is, to observe that these guar- 
dians were both far too much occupied with 
their own schemes, and with slyly watching each 
other's proceedings, to hare any attention to 
bestow upon the young creature committed to 
their care. 

They both agreed in one thing — that is, in 
considering her entirely out of the question ; 
and, in consequence, felt not the slightest neces- 
aity, either as regarded her interests or their 
own, to obseire her at alL 

And so she sat shiTering, shaking, overpow- 

by a new world of ideas and emotions — sn 

enigma to herself — or rather not thinking of 

herself — but her whole soul in a confused 

and feelings too big for it. 




^<jajE thoughts and 
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Whilst the other two were busy, one watching 
herself, lest she should betray her secret ; the other 
watching the young man to try and discover his, 
of which she felt not the slightest doubt she was 
the secret object. The admiration, and self-inte- 
rested feelings of both ladies, considerably in- 
creased by the discovery that Mr. Armand Du 
Chastel, who came to paint the panels of the 
saloon, was neither more nor less than a gentle- 
man bom — once a man of birth and station 
— and, in all probability, for a gloss of this 
nature is readily and usually added on such 
occasions — heir to a fine landed property still — 
though at present, obliged to labour as a poor 
artist. 

They both wished to hear some more about 
it all — and how he came to be what and where 
he was. 

He showed some little reluctance to take up 
the tale, but they overcame it by their impor- 
tunity, and managed one way or other to draw 
from him pretty nearly the history which I have 
related. 
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When he approached the subject of his 
father, his heart warmed again ; and he described, 
with the enthusiasm which upon that topic he 
ever felt, all that his father had done and suf- 
fered in France, and his good and noble course 
of life in England. 

He told of his devotion to the great object of 
relieving the cruel alternations in trade which 
so often distressed the people around him — 
his life of frugality, simplicity, and self-denial 
though possessing competent wealthy that he 
might have the more to spare for those that 
wanted ; and lastly, of the perilous and final 
effort he had made, in the hope of establishing 
the trade of his countrymen and people upon a 
more substantial basis. How he had laboured 
unassisted — had risked his whole fortune — how 
he had failed at last in his generous attempt, 
and had been completely ruined. 

All this, when once the subject had warmed 
his heart and unbound his tongue, Armand 
poured forth with a tone and pathos it would 
be vain for me to attempt to imitate. 
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He stopped at last — and again literally for 
want of breath. 

There was once more a grievous disappoint- 
ment. 

Then he was the son of a poor man after all 
— of a broken bankrupt, who lived in an obscure 
corner of London, and was now only a derk in 
a commercial house ! 

The great ancestor, with his castle, his vine- 
yards, his olive grounds and corn-fields, was 
sadly obscured. 

Mrs. Allardice began to think that it would 
not answer to play the part of Madame de 
Maintenon or Ninon de I'Enclos to this clever 
young painter. Mademoiselle Fierville, though 
mortified too, did not give the thing altogether 
up, as quite such a bad affair. 

But it is certain from that day, the one took 
refuge in a sort of unapproachable distance, and 
the other ventured upon a species of familiarity 
which they would neither of them have adopted* 
had the Du Chustels never meddled either with 
religion or philanthropy, and taken care to look 
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after the main chance, and preserve the family 
estate. 

But how was it with Evelyn ? 

As the narrative proceeded, the vehement 
emotions excited by the first part of it gradually 
subsided, and it was with a calm, serious atten- 
tion that she listened to the rest. 

Her eyes were now again rivetted upon the 
speaker, with a deep earnestness, that seemed 
to absorb every other feeling. 

If he had been a young saint preaching the 
gospel to her for the first time, she could not, 
with more intense reverence and attention, or 
more utter absence of self-consciousness, have 
devoured every word and look. 

It was to her, indeed, a new and solemn 
lesson. 

The misery described exceeded every re- 
motest idea she had ever formed upon the sub- 
ject of the poor man's misery. She was in 
these things almost as ignorant as the Princess 
of France, who wondered that, rather than starve, 
the peasants did not eat bread and cheese, 
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To be sure, she knew there were such things 
as. ragged beggars, and she had heard of 
people actually starving ! but these things had 
been far from her — she had never realised 
what it was actually to starve ! what it was to 
want all the necessaries of life — roof and fire, 
and bed and food — what sickness and famine 
combined, a lean-cheeked want, and howling 
despair were ! 

He painted it all so vividly ! — for a painter in 
words he was, as well as with his pencil. She 
saw it now ; she understood what it must be 
now ! — what real life was made of — ^What the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus meant ; — what 
the Man of Sorrows, who had not where to lay 
his head, meant ; — what the story of her who 
clothed the poor widows in coats and mantles, 
and died in the upper chamber, and was reve- 
renced by an Apostle — mtent ! 

What the shout of the cherubim and the 
assembled and divided multitudes — and — 

" I was hungry and ye gave me no meat,'* — 
meant. 

And she cast a hasty glance back upon her 
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own life, her father's life, all their lives — her 
own life above all — for the generous think of 
little but their own short-comings — and she 
shuddered. 

And then rose before her the resplendent 
picture, as he had drawn it in characters of 
love, , of that great, good, simple, devoted man, 
and his self-denying life. First, his labours at 
the oar. She had never understood till now 
what it was really to be a galley slave — Hideous 
misery ! — endured for God and conscience-sake ! 
And then his return to common life again ; — 
but, ah, how far from a common life was his ! 
Affluence could not spoil, ease could not soften — 
there was nothing of luxury and prodigality 
like hers about him — self was nothing — luxury 
was nothing. The shows and the pride of life 
were trampled upon with disdain. 

And what were all these things in which she 
had been indulging so long? Nothing — ^less 
than nothing ! 

Feed the hungry — clothe the naked — visit 
the sick — rescue the captive ! . . . 
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Poor, miserable, helpless, starving wretches ! * 

Yes ; lay down your purple and fine linen ; and 
your jewels and your vain indulgences, and give 
the hungry bread ! 

Had she ever done this ? 

Yes, to be sure ; she had thrown down a five- 
pound or a ten-pound note, when there were 
subscriptions for she scarcely knew or cared 
what ; giving because others did, that which she 
did not want, and never should miss. 

And this man ! . . . 

Moral approbation is a blessed, warming, pu- 
rifying thing. Hero worship— but far more 
saint worship — is most good for man. Not the 
formal saint-reverencing of a Roman calendar, 
but the heart's generous enthusiasm for the ex- 
cellent above the earth ; that by which we be- 
come transformed from our own image to their 
image. 

Thought travels fast. It took no very long 
time for all this to pass through Evelyn's mind, 
as she sat there motionless as a statue. Her 
eyes were no longer rivetted on him, for he 
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had ceased to speak, but were fixed upon that 
feir planet-star, with its white, beautiful, holy 
light, gleaming over the dark, dark woods. 

There was a general silence, which was at 
last interrupted by Armand rising and walking 
away. He went towards the woods, and his 
figure was soon lost in the shadow. 

After he was gone, a few insignificant sen- 
tences passed between the two governesses ; and 
then Mrs. Allardice, starting up, seemed to 
remember, for the first time, that Evelyn was 
sitting behind her. 

" Dear Miss Marston, I have behaved very 
ill," she began, rather flurried ; " I quite forgot 
how late it was ; and you have only that thin 
India shawl on. If you should catch cold ..." 

" I shall not catch cold," said Evelyn. " Mrs. 
Allardice, you are always thinking I shall, and I 
never do. Why must I be more afraid of catch- 
ing cold than other people ?" 

" Why ? my dear Miss Marstoft ! How can you 
ask such questions ? Why ? Because a young 
lady of your fortune and pretensions, and so 
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delicately brought up, is not, of course, accus- 
tomed to be exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons as other people are../* 

" What a horrible picture it was ! — what 
misery !" 

" Oh, my dear, I did very wrong to let you 
hear it !" 

" It is enough to attrister one for a week," 
began Mademoiselle Fierville. " I am sure I 
little thought what was coming, when I asked 
for this dolorous story. At one time I did 
think we were going to hear more about the 
chateau in Languedoc, and all its gilding and 
tapestry, and gardens and fountains, and so on ; 
but he passed it by, with half-a-dozen words. 
He, who can paint thmgs so well, if he will ! 
I declare I am quite horrified and stupified with 
all these dreadful stories. First in France, then 
in England — one no better than the other ! 
What can be the use of filling one's head with 
these things?... It can do no good, you know," 
" I don't know,'* said Evelyn, and turned 
short away, and went into the house, leaving the 
two others upon the steps. 
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" I wish/* said Mrs. Allardice, " you had not 
pressed for this story to-night. It has made her 
quite ill." 

" / press for the story ! I am sure my press- 
ing was not what got it ! — I know who asked 
for it, and in a manner the young gentleman 
could not very well refuse — Don't lay the dog 
on my back, if you please." 

There was something not altogether displeas- 
ing to Mrs. Allardice in this superior influence 
attributed to her ; and by Mademoiselle Fierville, 
who was accustomed to triumph openly and, 
as the other thought, most impertinently, in her 
fewer years. 

" Well, I don't know which of us was the 
most to blame ; but I devoutly wish it had been 
what I expected — quite a diflferent sort of story. 
Mr. Marston wrote me, when he requested me 
to allow this gentleman a place at our table, 
that he was a man of family who had seen better 
days, and I expected an interesting description 
of ancient expense and magnificence, which had 
outrun its means, as great people often do, but 
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which has always a greatness and splendour in 
it highly poetical. A tale of courts, and nobles, 
and taste, and luxury, and so on; not a 
mean, tiresome account of people quarrelling 
about their religion, which one can read in 
any history ; and afterwards about the miseries 
of the Spital Fields weavers. What on earth 
have we to do with Spital Fields weavers, I 
wonder ? They live quite in a remote part of 
the town, and my impression is, have shown 
themselves often a verj' turbulent, dangerous 
set of people — besides, they are but a pack of 
French refugees after all !" 

Thus Mrs. Allardice, vexed and disappointed, 
ran on in a way, to do her justice, rather unusu- 
ally lengthy for her. 

"It was an Strange history... And his father, 
the old Du Chastel, ruining himself for the 
sake of his people ! I did not understand 
why, or comment; but, to tell the truth, I 
got tired, and began to think of something 
else. And now, I am so stiff with sitting 
so long, that I must positively run down the 

VOL. II. K 
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Steps, and have a stretch before I come into 
supper.'* 

" No, Mademoiselle, that you positively must 
not do." 

"And why not, I pray? Who set Mrs. 
Allardice as duenna over me ?" 

" Propriety." 

" Et droit d'anciennetey'' with an ill-natured 
laugh. " Well, I submit, I submit. — From 
wisdom, sanctified by long experience, there is 
no appeal." 

And so she went into the house. 

And Mrs. Allardice followed, thinking what 
an odious, flippant creature that young French- 
woman was ; one she could neither humble nor 
mortify ; and whether it would not be possible 
to get rid of her before her engagement was up. 
She was evidently intending to set her cap, to 
iise Mrs. Allardice's elegant phrase, at the 
young artist. Would it not be better to en- 
courage the thing ? But that, a certain tinge 
of jealousy in Mrs. A.'s heart forbade. 

Better endure her than sacrifice so promising 
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a young man to a creature who must make 
him wretched. Thus she put the matter to 
herself. 

And so this evening came to an end. 

They did not assemble at supper. 

Armand went up to his own room when he 
came in without appearing again. Evelyn 
would not sit down to table, but took a crust of 
bread and a glass of water, and saying she was 
tired, went away. 

Mademoiselle made a hasty meal, and then 
went into the sitting-room, to give the last touch 
to a trimming she was finishing. Mrs. Alkr- 
dice sat comfortably enjoying her supper, and 
not the less so for being alone, and no malicious 
pair of black eyes there to be lifted up in marvel 
at the wonderful achievements of her appetite. 

So she left little of a woodcock, and enjoyed 
a jelly and a cream, and some cakes, and two or 
three glasses of wine. These evening walks were 
restored to her good opinion as giving an appe- 
tite for the delicate things she was certain to 
find before her upon her return ; a plentiful par- 
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ticipation in which she esteemed an excellent 
thing for the preservation of beauty somewhat 
on the retour. 

" Provided they are really good and really 
well cooked," she would add. 



It was a few days after this, to her, memo- 
rable evening, that Evelyn was seized with an 
unconquerable desire to go down into the saloon 
and herself examine the works of the painter. 

A sentiment of maidenly modesty, arising 
from self-consciousness, had prevented her ex- 
pressing a wish to do that which, to most 
people, would have appeared the simplest and 
most natural thing in the world. However, this 
evening, having watched Du Chastel out into 
the woods, and knowing that her two gover- 
nesses were engaged, the one settling her ac- 
counts in the sitting-room, the other arranging 
something for her toilette; she resolved to 
venture down and see what he had been doing. 
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"Read himself in his works/' as she said. 
Dwell upon them, linger over them, with a 
pleasure which she did not attempt, did not, 
perhaps, dare to explain to herself. 

It was by this time growing late. 

She had been sitting for hours at her window 
—that lovely window which commanded the view 
of the woods and water, so grand and so beauti- 
ful. Surrounded she was, as we saw her at first, 
by every object that taste and luxury could com- 
bine, to adorn a ladye's bower. She had of late 
become very thoughtful — she' did not ask her- 
self why — it seemed so natural to be thoughtful, 
with her heart and head so full of subjects to 
think about. 

She took no account of the hours thus spent, 
and there was no one who loved or cared 
enough about her, to observe them. 

She had, indeed, been accustomed, since her 
emancipation from the school-room, to spend a 
good deal of time in her own boudoir, into 
which she permitted no governess, uninvited, to 
intrude. This time had been idled away, she 
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knew not how, playing with her dog, feeding 
and chatting to her birds, gossiping with 
Esther, reading a few idle books, looking out of 
the window and yawning. 

There was a change now from doing little to 
doing nothing, and yet she never yawned. 

Ennui, weariness, vacuity — they were at least 
gone. 

She would lie for hours idle, half extended, 
almost motionless, upon a little couch close by 
the window, hidden from view herself by 
the muslin curtains, gazing upon the land- 
scape below, yet seeming scarcely to see it. 
Now and then — nay, sadly more often, than a 
friend, if she had possessed one — a mother, if 
she had been blessed with one — would have 
liked — she sighed. 

But she never yawned. 

When she appeared down stairs, there was a 
certain sadness and darkness around her eyes, 
which was inexpressibly beautifiil — at least, he 
thought it so. He observed what nobody else 
seemed to trouble themselves about, and with the 
deepest interest. 
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What could have so saddened and so softened 
that brilliant, flashing, haughty face, of tri- 
umphant beauty ? 

The Magdalene might thus have looked — but 
here was no Magdalene. 

Was she ill ? He longed, yet could not pre- 
sume to ask. He marvelled at the evident want 
of observation on the part of the governesses; 
almost longed to inquire from them, but dared 
not. 

Once or twice those darkened eyes had caught 
his, fixed upon her with an anxious, sympa^ 
thising look of pity and interest. His had been 
instantly withdrawn, hers as instantly dropped. 
She would not look that way again, but his eyes 
were irresistibly attracted towards her. He was an. 
artist, you know, and it was his business to 
watch what was so beautiful. 



This evening, which we are now arrived at, 
she had been sitting, or half lying at her window 
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for a long time. Her eyes following in an 
absent manner^ sometimes the waving outline of 
the trees ; sometimes the rippling waves of the 
lake, as they sparided in the sun, whilst the 
little waterfowl were playing about and making 
a thousand dimples in the water ; the soft 
sound of the winds in the woods soothing her, 
though she heard them not — 

Not vacant or unoccupied, for her mind was 
teeming with thoughts and her heart with feel- 
ings. It was a busy life that was going on 
vfithin, though so quiet externally. 

Suddenly a form is seen by the side of the 
water. 

Why does she start ? and why does the co- 
lour fly to her cheek, as if she had been doing 
some wrong thing sitting there ? 

And why does she fall back, that she may 
not by possibility be seen ? and why does she 
push forward the muslin curtain, and, hidden 
behind it, watch till the figure is out of sight ? 

And why, then, does she heave a deep, deep 
sigh ? and, like one that has suddenly taken 
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her resolution, spring up and prepare to go 
down ; and then stop, listen, and hesitate, as if 
she could not summon resolution enough for 
the enterprise ? 

She stood in this way till the sun had sunk 
so low that it was plain, if she intended to 
visit the saloon at all, she must lose no more 
time. The evening was drawing on fast; 
he would be coming back, and the governesses 
would be about again. So making a desperate 
effort, she opened the door for the last time, 
and looking round like Margaret when she stole 
down the stairs, she slid noiselessly along luckily 
meeting no one, and laying her hand upon the 
lock of the saloon door, after one more hasty 
glance, entered, and closed it after her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

'* Oh ! wally, waEy, my gay goshawk, 
Gin thy featherings he sheen, 
And wally, wally, my master dear. 

Gin you look pale and thin." 

Old Ballad. 

It was a beautifiil and singular-looking 
room, somewhat narrow in proportion to its 
length, which gave it rather the appearance of a 
gallery. 

On one side a bow, or which, from its size, 
might properly be called a bay, was thrown 
out; with long narrow windows, almost de- 
serving the name of lancet windows, which 
reached from the ceiling to the floor. They 
were rounded at the top, and from their 
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height and length, gave a peculiar but very 
pleasant aspect to the room. These windows 
were separated from each other by partitions 
wide enough to admit of rich arabesques being 
painted upon them, filled with flowers, groups of 
birds, mermaids, little loves, and compositions 
of that riante description. 

Outside the windows a living screen of 
twisting branches of vines, magnolias, clematis, 
and other creeping plants was arranged, so 
as to soften, but not exclude the light. 

This fine bay was exactly opposite to the 
entrance door, and was the first object that met 
her eye upon entering the room. 

This part of the task was completely finished, 
and the place had been cleared of scaffoldings^ 
ladders, tables, paints, and brushes, and other 
ropes and puUies of this beauteous construction. 
It opened upon her — the last ray of the sun 
just shining over the woods behind it — ^with an 
effect that struck her almost motionless through 
admiration and pleasure. 

It was, indeed, well done. 
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There was a harmony of colour, a justness 
of proportion in the ornaments, a grace, rich- 
ness, and inexhaustible fancy in the designs, a 
bright and festive profusion of sweet entangled 
forms and colours, which is the soul of this 
species of decoration. Then, the bay itself 
was so beautiful. Those long, lofty, narrow 
windows, with their arched tops, extending 
from ceiling to floor, shining there like vast 
gems framed in this multitudinous abundance of 
forms and flowers ! 

She stood there some time, quite amazed at 
the beauty of this creation ; and her heart was 
beating very, very fast. 

When she had satisfied herself with the pic- 
ture before her, she cast her eyes roimd the 
room. 

This was still quite incomplete. The oppo- 
site wall had, however, been begun upon. Of 
the subjects intended to occupy the centre of the 
principal panels, some were finished, others 
merely sketched in more or less slightly ; others 
in various states of progress : but this part of 
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the room was so encumbered with the necessary 
machinery for the work, that it was not possible 
to judge of the effect of each several picture 
without going up close to the wall, and looking 
at one after the other. 

She therefore crossed the room, and looked 
first over the paintings in the piers of the 
bay; but these being all arabesques, beautiful 
as they appeared, were not exactly what she 
had been so desirous to see. They had not the 
mind of the painter written in them. It was 
the pictures for the panels that she had come 
down to look at, of which she had already heard 
so much ; for Mademoiselle, who was a constant 
visitor in the saloon, was never weary of dis- 
cussing their merits with the artist. 

Among other things. Mademoiselle had rallied 
Du Chastel upon a certain face belonging to a 
young girl, which she .declared was introduced, 
wherever possible, into every one of his compo- 
sitions. He had not denied the fact, but had 
put it aside, seeming rather vexed, than em- 
barrassed^ at the accusation. 
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This was an object of intense curiosity with 
Evelyn. 

A girl with long fair hair, falling in curls 
round her neck — that was the description. 

She glanced round the bay window, as I said, 
lingering a little before she proceeded, with a 
sort of reluctance, to verify the fact which she 
expected an examination of the pictures would 
disclose. 

But at last her impatience got the better of her, 
and she began to look at the first panel upon 
the right-hand side, which was entirely finished. 

The subject was from the Decamerone, and 
beautifully treated. 

She was not ignorant of the Decamerone, 
through selected portions. She had learned the 
occasion of the meeting, and the way in which 
these fugitives from despair and death passed 
aWay their time ; and it was with delight she 
looked at that Italian garden, with all its lovely 
ornaments of trees and fountains, temples and 
flowers, which she saw represented with so much 
delicacy of fancy before her. 

In this picture the groups of figures were of 
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small size ; the attention of the painter seemed 
to have been given more to the representation of 
the delicious scenery itself than of its inhabi- 
tants. But, seated upon the grass, there was a 
group of female figures, graceful and beautiful, 
and among them, but with her face turned from 
the spectator, most certainly there was the girl, 
with the long curLs of fair hair falling round her 
neck and shoulders. 

Evelyn went from picture to picture, but the 
figure pursued her like a fatality ; indistinctly 
pourtrayed, perhaps, sometimes in the back- 
ground, sometimes merely sketched, but always 
there. 

A few of the paintings were quite, others 
left partly done. It appeared as if the artist 
had worked just as the inclination and fancy of 
the moment prompted. 

But she was soon attracted to the farther end 
of the room by three panels that appeared to be 
completed ; and, as she approached them, she 
saw that they were exquisitely finished — looked, 
\ indeed, as if {his had been a work of love to 
the painter. 
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The subject was the touching and simple 
story of the goshawk. The young man, in his 
deep poverty, is honoured by a visit from his 
mistress, and kills his only possession — save one 
the only living thing that he loves, and that loves 
him upon earth — rather than have nothing where- 
with to entertain her. 

The first picture was the meeting of the lordly 
lady and the ruined young gentleman. 

The second — he kills the goshawk. 

The Ihird — she discovers what he has done. 

The compositions were really exquisite in 
design and expression. There was a simple 
pathos in them worthy of the story. 

The face and attitude of the young man 
spoke volumes of passion — deep, most intense, 
most true. 

The lady was no longer the young girl of 
the former pictures, but idealized, as it were, 
into what that young girl in womanhood might 
have become. 

Evelyn stood before these paintings like one 
fascinated. 
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What passion spoke in the eyes and ges- 
tures of that youth, whom she identified with 
him who had created this picture ! 

The purity, the chivalric self-devotion, ap- 
proaching to adoration, were expressed in lines so 
touching, simple, and true. The lady interested 
her less. She turned with a sort of mournful, 
hopeless curiosity, to examine the features of 
one thought worthy to inspire a sentiment like 
that in the tale. 

There she stood, graceful in her ripened 
womanhood. The hair now of a warmer 
hue than in the earlier representations, like 
the brown which the sun paints upon the 
ripening filbert, fell still in large, long beau- 
tiful curls around her; her head was with- 
out the slightest other ornament, there was not 
even a flower ! 

This then was Du Chastel's ideal. This was 
the woman he loved, or could love. 

Was this ever-recurring face and form a por- 
trait, or an imagination ? Had he already met 
— or had he still to meet — the creature worthy 
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enough, pure enough, graceful enough, good 
enough, to win him ? 

She sighed, and txuned away. 

And returned and gazed again. She could 
not take her eyes from it. She could not tear 
herself from the place. 

Oh ! why was she what she was ? — what she 
had been ? Why had she not been born and 
reared in those scenes of struggle, difficulty, 
heroic endurance, sorrow and suflfering — what 
mattered it how great— that might have reared 
her as others had been reared, to a something 
worthy the possessor of a heart like his ? In- 
stead of being what she was 

A mere idle, vain, luxurious girl, living for 
the emptiness of the passing day, without one 
worthy thought or object in the world. 

No wonder he did not care to speak to her. 

No wonder he preferred even Fierville and 
Allardice to her! They, at least, were doing 
something. They were but governesses — and 
very indifferent ones — but they were doing 
something ! Getting their own livings ! 
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It was plain even this he respected — ^poorly 
as it was done. It was better than herself. 
She was nothing. 

She was standing thus, her eyes still fixed 
upon the pictures, lost in reflections and regrets 
such as these, when she heard the lock of the 
door move, and turning round saw it open, and 
the artist entered. 

He did not at first observe that she was 
there, for the twilight had drawn on since she 
had been in the room — too muck occupied to 
observe for how long a time. 

But a faint exclamation which escaped her, 
made him turn his head that way ; he saw, and 
came up to her instantly. 

He guessed how she had been engaged, and 
said, with unaffected pleasure in his tone, but 
with the deepest respect in his manner — 

"Have you been doing me the honour to 
cast an eye over my poor pictures ?" 

She felt her old shyness creeping over her, 
but thought it only due to herself to affect an 
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unconscious ease, which she was far from 
feeling. 

" Yes/' she said. " I have curiosity like the 
rest of my sex ; and Mademoiselle has talked 
so much about what has been done, that I 
could not resist the wish to have a look at the 



room." 



" It is scarcely fair to the humble workman 
to take him thus by surprise. If he could have 
guessed that Miss Marston took the slightest 
interest in his labours, and intended him the 
honour of a visit, he would have taken care 
that things should have been a little better pre- 
pared for her reception." 
, " One part of the room is finished, I believe. 
It is cleaned out ; it looks very beautiful." 

" Does it please you ? Am I so happy as.,, 
that is, I mean ... do you like it ? It must have 
many faults. It is my first serious attempt." 

"It is so beautifiil, that I do not know 
how to express how beautiful I think it ! — and 
yet..." 

"Yet!" pressing a little forward earnestly. 
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She thought he looked for the moment like the 
young man of the goshawk. 

" I think,".,. and she hesitated a little in her 
turn. 

Ah, La Bruy^re ! what is that you say about 
the first time that two people feel that they are 
alone? 

" I think that the pictures in the panels will 
be stiD more beautiful — I mean have a higher 
sort of beauty in them than... the first one for 
instance." 

" And these ?" he said ; for this story of 
the goshawk was his favourite work. The 
thing he thought best done of any in his life. 
He felt jealous for it as an artist ; not in the 
least dreaming, as a man, of the impression it 
might have made upon her. 

'' And these ?" 

" Oh, Mr. Du Chastel ! There can but be 
one opinion upon <Aem." 

" Do you think so ? — Are you so very good 
as to be pleased with them ?" anxiously. 

" I think it impossible for creation to be more 
beautiful." 
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" Are you so very good — so very good ?" 
looking excessively gratified. "I confess they 

are the works of my predilection I putaQ 

that was in me into them." 

"Did you?" suddenly turning round, and 
looking at him with one of those flashes which, 
armed, as he thought himself, it was so diffi- 
cult to withstand. 

"Did you?" then as instantaneously drop- 
ping her eyes and turning away — " I thought 
you had." 

There was silence for a short time. Then, 
with the natural desire of one who has met 
with unhoped-for sympathy, to imbibe a little 
more of that nectar upon which genius exists, 
he said, 

" Might I ask which of the three pictiu-es 
has found most favour in your very indulgent 
judgment ?" 

At that she looked at them again. 

" It is hard to say. — Why must one always 
make a choice? — I cannot." 

"Do you like the attitude of the female 
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figure in the left-hand picture? It was very 
long before I could satisfy myself — Does it ex- 
press — what I intended it to represent — ^the 
melting down of a heart once so cold and lofty 
— ^but that is, perhaps, impossible I" 

" The face is very beautiful," was her answer, 
urged on by a sort of mad determmation to 
learn something more. Little cared she for 
the pictures in comparison — what she wanted 
was to learn the truth. 

" The face is very beautiful. I want to ask 
— I should like to know — is it painted from 
a remembrance, from something you have seen, 
or is it a mere ideal of yoiu* own mind ? — I 
don't know how artists manage these things," 
she added, as a sort of excuse for her ciunosity, 

" The face is not an exact portrait of any 
one I ever saw, but it is idealised from one I 
shall never forget," he said. 

It fell upon her heart like that cold poison — ' 
a drop of which kills. 

She felt desperate. She was not one exer- 
cised in self-command. She went on. 
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"The face!... But of course it is of some 
one you know very well." 

"No, I never saw her but once. — That is 
three times in one brief eighteen hours, and I 
have never seen her since." 

" That sounds like a very romantic story." 

" It is a romantic story," was the answer. 

"And you never forgot her? — The girl of 
the long curls in the other pictures ? She wore 
long curls, like those, when you saw her — " 

" Yes." 

" Was she very beautiful ?" 

" She was so to me.'* 

" And—" 

" I had the happiness to do her some small 
service." 

" And your name is Du Chastel." 

" Most certainly," and he smiled. " Is there 
anything in the name which should prevent my 
doing a small service ?" 

" You do not know what you did," she said, 
a little wildly. " You saved a life." 

« Miss Marston ?" 
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** You need not think any more about her ; 
that girl is so changed, that if you were to see 
her again,' I am certain you would not know 

her Men fancy themselves all constancy to 

one image," she went on impetuously ; " and they 
forget as soon as they are away." 

" I do not forget, at least," he said gravely. 
**She may be changed; possibly is so — but, 
changed or not, I would give half my existence 
to meet her again." 

Her eyes gave the sudden glance up. 

A strange expression of exultation flashed into 
the face — then paled away into sadness. 

** You think so now ; but if you saw her, I 
know it would be different — I feel sure it would 
be different. — I say she is so changed that you 
would not know her." 

" Changed or not changed, let me see her. 
I care not — she may be deformed, blighted, 
marked with seams, crippled, withered — she will 
be unchanged to me. I feel it — I know it. 
Oh, Miss Marston, you have dragged it out of 
me at last ! Only let me see her — only let me 
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hear her roioe. It is ill I ask — iene^! To 
w»—herulf—^ I ask — herse^! it is all to 
me.'' 

** You would not even know her Toioe." 

He turned away, vexed and angry, at this 
resolute imredulity. 

^^ People are made so differently,'' he said; 
^^one human being cannot judge for anodier. 
I am as certain as that I stand here," he went 
on passionately, ^* that might I but see her onoe 
more, my soul would leap to hers. I should 
know her among ten thousand. I should feel 
her presence in the pit of darkness. Wherever 
she is, that is home, life, light to me. I am a 
mere pilgrim upon earth, without heart and 
without hope, till I meet her again. Only 
let me meet her once — and I am content to 
diel 

"Forgive me — I strangely forget myself/' 
he went on ; " excuse me, I am very unpar- 
donably disordered. I am a little insane, I be- 
lieve, upon that theme " 

" I think you are." 
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How cold ! how passionless ! how immove- 
able ! 

" I think you said you saved her life at the 
risk of your own — just as she was about to be 
trampled to death — " 

" Did I say so ? I scarcely recollect what I 
said ; but the idea that you actually knew her 
drove me wild " 

" Did I say so ? I scarcely recollect. — How 
should I know her ?" 

" You spoke as if you did." 

" Did I ? — You must have mistaken me, 
then ; all I said was, I believe, that I was cer- 
tain, if you saw her, you would not know her 
again.** 

" You said she was so much changed ! How 
could you know she was so much changed ?" 

" How ? Why, does not everybody change ?" 

" It was more cruel to trifle with me in this 
manner than Miss Marston is aware," he said, 
in a cold, offended tone ; and turning away, he 
went up to a table, and began to occupy himself 
with mixing and arranging his colours. 
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" Many people are often more cruel than they 
are aware of," was what she answered. 

And making the young painter a slight, and, 
as it seemed to him, somewhat haughty curtsey, 
she quitted the room. 

She came down to supper ; but her face was 
tied up in a quantity of fine lace and lawn, so 
that nothing was to be seen of it but her eyes — 
and they were strangely bright and restless. 

"What is the matter, dearest Miss Marston?" 
began Mrs. AUardice, anxiously ; " the face- 
ache ?" 

"Yes — something aches about me. I did 
not like to expose my face ; don't be uneasy, 
goody dear. I shall be able to come down, as 
usual, may be to-morrow, or in a day or two, 
when 1 am hardened a little to it." 

" But, my dear, this is quite a sudden attack. 
I had no idea of it in the least, or I would never 
have allowed you to stay out in the damp every 
evening, as you have lately done." 



. \ 
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" No, it is not so sudden as you think... and 
perhaps that's the very reason, my good woman, 
that I kept it a secret from you, for fear you 
should forbid those evening walks, which I am 
afraid have not done it any good." 

" I do hope you will not take any more.'' 
" I don't think I shall — but I am quite un- 
certain how it will turn out. The best thing I 
can do, at present, is to smother it all up in 
lace." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** He watched idolatrous love its knee decline 
To beauty, actil passion made dinne 

That idol 

He heard the loTed one still the tale confess 
Of immortality in his happiness.'* 

OvR Youth. — John Edxxtnd Reads. 

It was about a week or ten days after this, 
that Miss Marston, entering the sitting-room for 
bar letters, found Mrs. Allardice reading one. 

" From your father, dear Miss Marston. 
Mr. Marston talks of being here on Saturday 
next, and, at all events, to stay Sunday. He 
wants to see what has been done. — I hope he 
win be satisfied; but that young gentleman 
seems to me to have progressed rather slowK 
of hte ; however, it is no affiur of mine.'' 

« Certainly not.'* 
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" Have you seen the room, Miss Marston ? I 
almost wonder you have been able to repress 
your curiosity so long ; but I cannot but greatly 
approve of your so doing. I went in last night, 
expecting to find our young ^ntleman hard at 
work — but what do you think he was about? 
correcting the perspective of a sketch Made- 
moiselle Fierville had been bringing to shew 
him. The young lady seems to have taken 
suddenly a marvellous passion for the arts of 
design." 

" Has she ? I suppose the arts of design are 
to ensnare the young gentleman." 

" She is a dreadful coquette," said Mrs. Allar- 
dice, sharply ; " but she may spare herself the 
trouble in this instance. Mr. Du Chastel is not 
for her money, I can tell her that." 

"How do you know? — What could be 
more appropriate ? " 

" She, for him ! — My dear Miss Marston, 
what are you thinking of? He, a gentleman 
by birth, education, manners; sprung from 
one of the noblest houses in France; and 
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she ! why probably she's only the half-starved 
child of some milliner, thanks to her Parisian 
accent, sent over to try her fortune in England." 

" Gentleman by descent ! Gentleman by edu- 
cation and man^i^rs ! What signifies all that^ 
when he is only a poor artist?" 

" I am surprised to hear you speak in that 
manner, Miss Marston. I honour the preju- 
dices of position, and there is nothing I dislike, 
or disapprove more, than the levelling ideas 
which are beginning to be the fashion of the 
present day — but really, there is a line to be 
drawn, and a sense of proper dignity may de- 
generate into offensive pride. The littleness of 
pride I have ©ften pointed out to you, which, 
resting only upon mere outward distinctions, 
and especially those of wealth, is blind to the 
elevation upon which intrinsic worth, founded 
upon high descent, must ever stand. Family 
and education make all equals, even though 
they are poor." 

" Good Mrs. AJlardice, you talk like a book. 
Nay, don't look angry. You know how my 
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father, who is not the man in the world, least 
. . . Well, what shall I say ? — proud of — puflFed 
up with... Pooh ! that would not be respect- 
ful — sensible of his wealth — you know, dear, 
how he has always valued these advantages in 
yow." 

" I have been happy to find in Mr. Marston 
so just an appreciation of things, and I could 
wish to see him imitated by his daughter..." 
sententiously. 

" Would you ? — ^well, you do. You know I 
set you miles above Fierville. Nay," good- 
humouredly patting her governess's cheek; 
" don't look cross, dear woman ; you know I 
think you a thousand, thousand times right, 
though the perverse spirit that was in me would 
not let me own it just then." 

And with that she went to her harpsichord 
and rattled away half a hundred sprightly tunes, 
one gayer than the other. Her spirit seemed 
quite dancing within her. 

" I am glad she is so delighted with the idea 
of seeing her father so soon again," said Mrs. 
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Allardice to herself, who, after all, was not a 
bad sort of woman. 



# * # # * 

Some time had now elapsed since the meet- 
ing in the saloon, and every day had seemed to 
take something from the restraint of Miss 
Marston's manners, and consequently, from the 
somewhat haughty reserve of Du Chastel : in- 
sensibly they fell first into general conversation, 
and thence into more individual conversation. 

They were both so intelligent in this respect, 
so far beyond the other two, that the ice once 
broken, they seemed to fall together by a sort of 
natural instinct ; not that they agreed in sen- 
timent upon any one subject. Armand could 
not express an opinion but what it was almost 
certain to be taken up and disputed by Miss 
Marston— half in joke, half in earnest. It 
seemed as if she took quite a pleasure in pro- 
voking him to put himself forward, by attack- 
ing without mercy, and it would almost seem 
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without discrimination, every principle that he 
held dear. 

He was naturally of a serious and earnest 
tone of character, and found little amusement in 
these lively skirmishes between contending wits 
— undertaken without a pretence to conviction 
— merely for skirmishing sake. He had known 
the realities of life, young as he was, too well, 
not to feel irritated and impatient when he heard 
those principles attacked, upon which his very 
existence seemed founded. 

He was indeed too grave — would have been 
grave to stupidity, had it not been that he pos- 
sessed such a fine impulsive feeling heart; he 
had not a particle of fun in him.^ 

It would seem that Miss Marston's object 
was answered, when she had called him out. 
She appeared to take a good-natured, mischie- 
vous pleasure, in provoking him to speak, and 
to speak warmly — sometimes hastily — vehe- 
mently — angrily. She never lost her temper, 
but retreated before him, taking shelter against 
the force of his earnest and unanswerable rea" 
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sonings, behind a thousand illogical conclu- 
sions, drawn from inadmissible premises ; ar- 
guing in a circle like a child running roimd a 
table^ so that it was impossible she could be 
caught. 

He would look half vexed, half amused at 
these times. 

He seemed really anxious to convince her — 
really and seriously desirous that this apparently 
ill-regulated understanding, these infinite ima- 
ginings and most wild principles, should be 
restrained into something like order. 

But she was not to be brought to order. 

A triumphant, indefinable joy would be 
dancing in her .eyes, when he, with his gentle, 
manly, serious, yet tender voice — for it was all 
this — and he was all this in one — txu'ning 
upon her those eyes so full of light and truth, 
would begin in his earnest way — " But, my 
dear Miss Marston," and strive to prove to her 
that she was wrong, and lay before her the evils 
which must inevitably arise, if ideas like her's, 
so subversive of all that had been accepted by 
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the best and wisest of mankind, should ever 
prevail. 

She would listen to him for a few moments, 
as if delighted with his eloquence, and half- 
persuaded by his reasonings; and certainly, at 
those moments, her face was something more 
than beautiful ; but these brief fits of attention 
and 'candour were rare, were almost instantly 
shaken off, and the attack began again. 

It is wonderful how intimacy advances in this 
kind of warfare, especiaUy between a man and 
woman who have an esteem and friendly feel- 
ing for each other. The brief intervals of can- 
dour and submission to reason, are sufficient to 
compensate to the man for the unimaginably 
contradictions and absurdities in which the wild 
fancy of his fair antagonist revels. As for the 
woman, say what you will, she loves to be con- 
tradicted when she knows she ought to be con- 
tradicted. She loves to be schooled when she 
feels she deserves schooling — to be ruled when 
she knows she wants ruling. She is gifted with 
an infallible instinct — call it rather intuition — 
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by which she discerns all this. And when she 
is thought perverse and self-willed, is often 
merely repeating the fault, for the sake of re- 
peating the lesson. 

Every evening, after conversations such as 
these, Evelyn would go up to her room, feeling 
wiser — better. The pleasure, I suppose, the 
sweetest it was given to man here below, was 
becoming hers. Moral advancement, rapid 
and sensible to the soul. The first steps 
upon that path, which irradiated by the shining 
light, " tendeth more and more unto the perfect 
day." 

There was no occasion for anxiety upon her 
account now. Every cloud had vanished from 
that most expressive of countenances. There 
was a sort of halo of peace and joy around it ; 
that joy which springs from full contentment in 
the most hidden chamber of the heart. A joy 
with which no stranger intermeddleth — in truth^ 
which no stranger can divine. 

Mrs. Allardice was pleased to see her charge 
looking so blythe and handsome against her 
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father's return. Mademoiselle was pleased to 
observe the way in which she treated Mr. Du 
Chastel. 

To be sure, she would have liked better that 
the old coldness and hauteur had been pre^p 
served ; but this constant skirmishing, this rail- 
lery, this provoking contradiction, did almost a$ 
well. 

So all seemed contented; and so Saturday 
arrived, the day Mr. Marston was to come. 



She was not . quite herself the whole of that 
day — she seemed in a sort of flutter. Some- 
times at her harpsichord striking a few notes—' 
not playful corrantos and contre danseSy but 
a few of those tender and pathetic adagios 
of CoreUi's, that in so small a space speak 
volumes to the soul ; then she would get up, 
take her embroidery, but the needle soon 
dropped; and she would sit in deep thought 
for some time ; then she would seem to recollect 
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herself, would spring up hastily, and go to the 
window. 

All at once she appeared to have taken her 
determination ; she went up stairs without say- 
ing a word, fetched her hat and cloak, slid down 
again unobserved, passed through the window of 
the remote dining-room, and buried herself in 
the woods for several hours. 

She made her way to a well-known open 
glade, or rather vafley, covered with short grass 
and mossy turf, through which crept a little 
transparent but not babbling brook,|huge trees, 
oaks and beeches, towered among the rough 
broken banks on either side; a hawk might 
now and then be seen soaring above, winging 
his way across the blue sky, into which the 
magnificent trees were soaring, and little birds 
creeped and whispered among the tiny thick- 
ets beneath the branches ; all else was quite 
stin. 

To this place she made her way. 

Her first feeling .was self-congratulation at 
having escaped notice ; but she soon sank into a 
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deep musing upon the subject that so intensely 
occupied her. 

She was forming a resolution. 

It was the first time in her young life that 
she had felt herself called upon to seriously 
resolve as to any course of action. This was 
a most serious and perplexing one — doubtful, 
difficult, and upon which no human being could 
be consulted ; and she was not yet sufficiently 
advanced in religion to lay doubt and difficulty 
before One ever-living friend, to entreat direction 
and a blessing, and to reap calmness, clear- 
ness of vision, and strength of purpose in re- 
turn. 

She relied entirely upon her own vigorous 
character, upon her simple, straightforward 
view of things, and her own rectitude of pur- 
pose. 

She had pondered the subject long and with 
wonderful clearness and soundness for a girl 
of her age. She had weighed contradictions, 
and balanced objections. Her mind had b^en 
steadily making itself up ; and if she escaped to 
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this spot to enjoy an hour of perfect solitude 
this morning, it was because the crisis ap- 
proached, and she was preparing herself to act. 
Act, that is to say, so far, at least, as to try 
her ground, and assure herself of how that 
stood, before coming to any further decision. 

She showed a wonderful power of consideration 
in the way she had laid the subject before her, 
and examined it in all its bearings : in fact, she 
was a remarkably clever, sensible girl ; and the 
wild way in which it pleased her so often to 
talk, only disguised that fact from the most 
superficial observers. 

Armand Du Chastel was anything but a 
superficial observer. 

Well, she walked in these Elysian fields, as 
this valley was named, for three hours, intend- 
ing to stay there only one ;* and when she re- 
turned to the house, she contrived to glide up to 
her own dressing-room again unobserved. 

Mr. Marston was not expected till late in the 
evening, so the party met at the four-o'clock 
dinner as usual. 
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There was little conversation that day. Miss 
Mai-ston was thoughtful; Armand was silent 
and pensive. Her face was serious, but peace- 
ful and satisfied ; over his there was a shade of 
melancholy, which had been lately increasing. 

The two governesses had their own subjects 
for reflection. The arrival of Mr. Marston 
seemed to change the relations of everybody. It 
might prove a crisis in more affairs than one. 

At tea, about seven o'clock, they met again. 
Supper was ordered at ten. Mr. Marston was 
expected to arrive about a quarter of an hour 
before that time. 

At tea Miss Marston was fidgetty. 

There was a large basket filled with green- 
house and hot-house plants and flowers, stand- 
ing in the centre window. The gardener had 
taken unusual pai&s with it, and yet she did not 
seem satisfied. 

" My dear Miss Marston, it is really beautiful. 
It could not be better — Do be easy ; I really 
do not see how it could be improved. Tell us, 
Mr. Du Chastel ; you are an undeniable autho- 
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rity upon this, as upon many other subjects — 
could it really be better ?" 

He looked up at it upon this. 

It was, indeed, difficult to find a fault ; the 
flowers were of the most splendid description, 
and arranged with that instinct for such things 
which often throws tastes more cultivated into 
despair. 

" I must agree with you. To my eye, it is 
perfectly beautiful" 

At one extremity of the basket hung a lovely 
creeping cereus, with its pendant green snake- 
like branches, covered with a perfect harvest of 
delicate pink flowers. 

"Your eye deceives you, Mr. Du Chastel,* 
said Evelyn ; " and I will show you where the 
basket is not perfectly beautiful — but I will be 
candid enough to acknowledge, only change that 
single plant, and it will do." 

Which plant ?" asked Mrs. Allardice. 
That creeping cereus upon the left hand. 
Do you not see it is a very shabby specimen, 
and ought to be changed for a better ?" 
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" Do you think so ?" asked Du Chastel. " It 
will be in full perfection to-morrow — quite co- 
vered with flowers. It is not in full bloom." 

The others agreed in this. 

But she was, as usual, not to be convinced. 
Nothing would satisfy her but she must have 
the pot changed. There was a splendid plant 
at this moment in full perfection in the green- 
house : she would have that in. 

" I will send for the gardener.^' 

" The gardeners are all gone from work by 
this time. Do, pray, be satisfied, my dear. 
Nothing can be better than that very individual 
flower'* . . . 

Mrs. Allardice kept repeating. 

" I don't like it, and I won't have it," was 
the rather rude answer. And going up to the 
basket, " If the gaf deners are gone home, which 
I suppose they are, I will carry it to the green- 
house myself, and change it." 

" My dear Miss Marston, utterly impossible." 

" Not so impossible as you may think ;" and 
a pair of hands which might have been modelled 
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for their extreme delicacy and beauty, plunged 
into the basket, and began to lift up the heavy 
flower-pot with considerable difficulty, breaking 
off a whole shower of pink-blossoms as they 
did so. 

Armand had looked on half surprised, half 
amused. 

This sort of childish obstinacy was so in 
contrast with many charming qualities that 
were perpetually escaping, as it were, from 
under this veil of caprice and self-will which 
she chose to throw over them — but now he 
came forward. 

" If Miss Marston really wishes to change the 
plant, it is easily done, if she will allow me to 
carry it for her to the green-house." 

Her face was very red — but she had been 
tugging at the flower-pot. She stammered out : 

"Will you — won't you — yes — pray do — 
thank you — ^this is the way;" — and she was 
through the open window, and on her way to the 
green- house, in the twinkling of an eye. 

Mademoiselle had a most delicate pair of 
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sandals on^ as I think they called them at that 
time, made of finest leather, of the most tender 
tint of blue, and curiously inlaid and embossed 
with different-coloured satins. They had lately 
arrived from Paris — Evelyn had that very even- 
ing persuaded her to wear them for the first 
time. To go out in these sandals over the gravel 
— or still worse, the damp grass — Evelyn well 
knew was a thing not to be thought of. As for 
Mrs. Allardice, neither shawl nor silk cloak was 
at hand ; it seemed as if the genius of mischief 
had purposely put them out of the way ; and 
without some covering of this sort, it was im- 
possible for her to stir out after sunset. 

Besides, there was time for nothing of all 
this. Evelyn was gone like a shot, and would be 
back before there would be time to foUow her. 

She did, indeed, walk fast, and he followed 
as he could the light silk dress which floated 
before him, and the foot-steps which seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. 

She was in the green-house before he reached 
it. 
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" Where must I put this down ?" 

" Oh, here— there — anywhere . . . ." 

In a hurried Tmce, and her face aD flushing". 

" The ]dant I want is hare ;" — and she opened 
the door into a much more extendve consenra- 
tory within. 

It was all hung over with poidant branches 
and dropping flowers — white, and scaiiet, and 
purple, and planted with myrtles, oleanders, and 
orange trees. 

She pressed onwards among them, pushing 
the brandies hastily aside, till she reached the 
centre of the building, imder festoons of large 
white and crimson flowers, that were hanging 
down like beautiful curtains, and surrounded 
by a thick green of myrtles, now in full bloom. 
Here she sto{q)ed, panting a little for breath ; 
but it seemed as if she could not recover 
Iveath. 

" You have walked too fest," he said ; " will 
you not sit down ?" 

And he went and fetdied a sort of imitative 
GoshKMi of China, which served for a seat in this 
enrJianted wilderness. 
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" Thank you." 

She sat down — she looked down, and the 
colour of her cheek grew deeper and deeper- 
first a lovely pink, then rose, then crimson. 

At last, with a violent effort, she raised her 
eyes and said: 

" I wanted to say something to you." 

" To me ?" 

With such an unaffected flush of delighted 
surprise ! — 

A little encouraged by this, she stumbled on. 

" Do you remember one evening ....*' 

He stood wondering and waiting for some- 
thing more. 

" The evening you shewed me your pictures ? 
but, perhaps, you have forgotten all about it. . .'' 

" It would not be easy for me to do tAaf," 
he answered, gravely. 

Something in his manner seemed to give her 
fresh courage — the courage of desperation. 

" You were displeased with me." 

*' I displeased I Miss Marston ?" 

" Because I persisted in asserting two things, 
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what I believe — which I know to be true — that 
you would not know her again, if you were to 
see her — and that if you did recollect, you would 
not care for her.'* 

He coloured, but was silent. 

She went on as if she were resolved to dare 
everything* 

** Because, I want to know — because, I must 
know — I will know • • • Is it possible that 
all this time ? . . . Have you never — so near ! . . , 
Have you never guessed — never suspected?... 
Not for one single moment ?...0r is it true — 
too true— that seeing her you will not know — 
because she is not worthy... and you care for her 
no longer." 

His eyes now were as if they were dartingfire. 

Her face was perfectly crimsoned over as she 
almost frantically went on — " Because, because 
— if it were .... Yes, yes ! you saved my 
life !— T-you saved my life — " 

"You !— Evelyn Marston !" 

He was falling at her feet in a tumult of pas- 
i^n. 
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"Enough, enough/' she cried — hastily pre- 
venting him ; " I understand you/' 

Some one was now heard trying the hasp of 
the green-house door. She started — " There is 
the plant/' pointing to one upon a stand at a little 
distance. " Will you be so good as to take it, 
and say I went home through the orangery — 
will you ?" 

He looked at her passionately — mournfully. 

" So soon to part — but not surely, now, for 
ever/' 



At a quarter to ten Mr. Marston had arrived, 
and had kissed his daughter upon the forehead, 
and had observed, with a little dissatisfaction to 
Mrs. Allardice, that her nose was rather red, 
and her face aU colours ; and had signified his 
wonder at what tbey had all been about. And 
he had also glanced into the saloon, and had 
expressed his satisfaction at what had been 
doing. Indeed, he was evidently delighted, but 
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the young artist stammered and shook in a 
strange way. 

Mr. Marston did not recollect that he had 
been so nervously shy when he had seen him in 
London. However, nervous or not, he was un- 
questionably a man of talents ; and Mr. Marston, 
not a little pleased with the deferential timidity 
which he took his manner to express, as well as 
with the beauty of his drawing-room walls, said 
all sorts of civil things. 

For he was one of those pompous men who 
take a great delight in raising up prostrate 
merit; and though certainly Du Chastel's at- 
titude was not that of merit prostrated before 
wealth and consequence ; yet there was, as I 
have said, a nervous hurry about him, which 
flattered Mr. Marston considerably — he attri- 
buting it to the influence of his august presence. 

After the saloon had been looked into, so far 
as the imperfect light of a couple of wax can- 
dles, carried by a footman, would permit, Mr. 
Marston proposed once more adjourning to the 
supper room. And to supper they all sat down. 
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Evelyn by h^ fether, in hopes to conceal her 
red nose ;> but she could not succeed. He kept 
turning i^und, and constantly remarking upon 
it, with that mixture of rudeness and ill-humour 
which some fathers think their privilege in their 
own families. 

He was excessively disappointed and vexed at 
her looks, for Mrs. Allardice had been sending 
most flourishing accounts of her improvement 
in beauty ; and he had, besides, reasons of his 
own for being more than usually solicitous upon 
the subject. A subject upon which he was 
ordinarily more solicitous than the majority of 
&thers are; for among his other selfishnesses 
and faults, he nourished a most inordinate and 
ridiculous pride in the beauty of his daughter — 
looking upon it, justly enough, as a distmction 
not to be purchased by wealth — and frequently 
boasting of it to a rich crony of his, who re- 
joiced in the possession of seven daughters, one 
more ugly than the other. 

Poor Mrs. Allardice was sadly mortified, and 
could not forgive herself for her weakness in 
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kiting Miss Marston indulge ber whim and go 
out that evening just as the dew was falling. 
She saw she had taken cold, but she<dared not 
breathe the suspicion of such a thing before 
Mr. Marston, who never forgave any one for 
being out of order. 

Mademoiselle, in the meantime, having no 
responsibility to share upon the matter of 
Miss Marston's looks, sat eyeing the master 
of the family with a little malicious satisfac- 
tion at seeing him vexed, and not with her. 
Aiid then she glanced at the young painter, 
and observing that he looked rather particularly 
ill at ease, began to fancy the old monster had 
been treating him with some of his habitual 
grossiereU ; so her tender heart was all alive, 
and she applied herself, but with due discretion, 
and that tact which no woman better under- 
stood, to the amiable] task of endeavouring to 
soften the mortification she believed he was 
feeling. But Du Chastel seemed as much at 
(^oss purposes as the rest of the world ; and did 
not appear to remark her attentions, or care in 
the least what she said or did. 
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So by and by Mademoiselle became as grumpy 
as the rest. 

And altogether, I think this was as silent and 
sulky a family re-union, as ever was assembled 
after an absence of a month or two. But Mr. 
Marston, whenever he returned home, had a 
way with him of making everybody so uncom- 
fortable, before he had been five minutes in the 
house, that we cannot wonder at the satisfaction 
Mrs. Allardice felt, at what one should have 
thought the no very uncommon circumstance 
of his daughter being glad to see him. 
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CHAPTER DC. 

" Oh! what a deal of scorn looks beautifal, 
In the contempt and anger of her brow — " 

Shaksspsabk. 

The next morning was given in the first 
place to the more detailed examination of what 
had heen done in the saloon. 

Mr. Marston insisted upon his daughter ac- 
companying him to admire and criticise — they 
were followed by the young man. Evelyn 
would have excused herself, but her father im- 
patiently and half-angrily reproached her for the 
indifference she showed to that, in which he 
took so much interest — wondering that she, who 
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had so much taste in most things, should be so 
careless about decorative painting. 

So she was obliged to come, and she followed 
her father, looking conscious and embarrassed ; 
but he was far too much engrossed in the im- 
portant business of his drawing-room walls, to 
observe anything unusual about his daughter. 
If it had not been so, he could scarcely have 
helped remarking the change which had taken 
place, from the gay, saucy, petulance of her 
usual manner, to the silence, the awkwardness, 
the something, almost of humility, in its soft- 
Xiess now. 

Mr. MarstoQ seemed dazzled with the 
splendour o( the effect y^en the door was 
thrown open, and the bay window lighted up 
by a brilliant sun; and the rich mi^nificence of 
the decorations upon the walls^ now considerably 
joiore advanced than when he saw them last, 
mere displayed. 

He was more than pleased, and could scarcely 
believe that the young untried artist whom h^ 
had patronised^ could have succeeded so well. 
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He kept walking up and down the room, 
expressing the pleasure he felt, with a warmth 
very unusual with him ; whilst the two young 
people stood at a little distance from each other, 
trembling and shaking, and every moment 
changing colour. 

** Really I must say, Mr. Du Chastel, that 
this work does you amaang credit. I had no 
idea, when my friend Pouncet lidvised me to 
apply to you. what a gem we we™ going to bring 
to light. Icongratulate myself, and i congratulate 
you — yoti^ my young friend, more especially," 
going up and shaking him heartily by the hand. 
'^I look upon your fortune as made. With talents 
such as yours, and an (q)ening such as it has 
been my good luck to be the means of affordin^^ 
you, you may regard yourself as a made man—- 
a made man, sir — whether you continue a deco- 
rative painter, or aspire to the higher walks. 
There is nothing in your profession, whether as 
regards money or reputation, which I do not 
look upon you as certain of obtaining. I con- 
gratulate you, sir — I congratulate you." 
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The countenaooe of Du Chastel changed its 
expression at every sentence thus uttered ; but 
every change was a painful one— disgust, mor- 
tification, offended pride — and a mournful glance 
to one especial part of the room. 

He was feeling the full force of that truth 
— that there is nothing which can be more 
humiliating, under some circumstances, than 
praise. 

To be thus praised ! and before her ! 

He could have bit his lip through with rage 
and vexation. 

She standing there all the time ! 

Whilst the measureless breadth, the fathom- 
less depth of the abyss which separated tbem» 
was thus, as it were, being realized before 
her. 

He had cast one glance that way — but he 
could not see h^ face. She was standing a 
little turned from him, with her head somewhat 
bent down, as if listening---'' drinldng in every 
word," as be bitterly thought — ashamed and 
humbled for himrr-but £bu-, far more for herself. 
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But Mr. Marston kept pereisting, with the 
most perfect 8elf*com{daceDcy, in oSmng what 
he thought the encouragement due to poverty 
«nd talent united. 

Minds that want delicacy^ have no conception 
of the peculiar delicacy needed in oflfering praise. 
They thrust it in the face, as a gross-minded 
person offers his money, without a conception 
that two such good things can ever be offen- 
sive. 

*^Fme! wonderfully fine! Where do you artists 
contrive to pick up all these things ? — Strong 
creative fisunilty, indeed ! My friend Pouncet 
will be vei^ well pleased, I can assure you ; and 
we shaU take care your time shaU not hang 
heavy upon your hands, young gentleman — ^You 

must raise your terms " 

' But at that, Evelyn turned sharply round, 
and crossing the room, laid hold of her father's ^ 
arm. 

"Papa, do you know it is the son of the 
Count Du Chastel ?" 

'^ Know !'' said the father, shakmg her hand 
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ofF ; '' know 1 I doD^t know much about foreign 
Counts. The continent swarms with them. 
No, I know nothing of foreign Counts — nor 
much of English Counts either, for that 
matter." 

This was too much for Armand. He had 
borne the intolerable praise like a martyr, though 
smarting in every nerve ; but at this unlooked- 
for interference, all the blood seemed to rush to 
his heart. The water sprang to his eyes ; and 
turning hastily away, he pretended to busy him-^ 
self with a portfolio of sketches, which he had, 
with or without design, hastily let fall upon a 
table covered with his painting materials. 

''Bless mel — I hope no mischief. But let 
me see ; let me have a look, young man. Are 
these the drawings — the first crude ideas of what 
was afterwards so happily carried out. Nay- 
nay — no false modesty. Let us have a look- 
let us have a look/' 

Du Chastel resigned the portfolio to his in- 
spection; holding one leaf of it, whilst Mr. 
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Marston turned over sheet after sheet of drawing 
aper, covered with rough sketches. 

One look — intended for grateful acknowledg- 
ment, but which was marvellously like passionate 
adoration — he threw up to Evelyn. It was all 
he would allow himself — more than he had in- 
tended to allow himself — but it made her feel 
very happy. 

He had laid down a most rigid rule of 
conduct, during the few days that he must 
inevitably be obliged to stay to complete his 
undertaking. 

He felt called upon by every feeling of honour 
to repress sentiments which the relations in 
which they stood, rendered it worse than vain 
to indulge. 

He might as well, he felt, love some bright, 
particular star. 

And the injury he would be inflicting upon 
her, by encouraging such thoughts — even if the 
idea had not been absolute madness — was 
sufficient to steel him against the sore temp- 
tation. 
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Yet he could not regret the explanation that 
had taken place between them. That was a 
source of felicity ; a mine of inestimable wealth, 
of which nothing could deprive him. 

That she could have loved him, had his fallen 
fortunes not rendered such an idea a dream of 
the wildest insanity, was enough for a life. 

It would be his life, at least, he felt. 



"Really, my dear..." began Mr. Marston to 
his daughter, as, the inspection of the saloon being 
at last finished, the workman was left to his 
pencil, and they were strolling together by the 
side of the lake, watching a majestic pair of 
swans, which, followed by their cygnets, sailed 
slowly up, shaking out their snow-white fea- 
thers, reflected in the water — both swan and 
shadow. 

..."Beautiful things those swans, by the by. 
I am glad I bought them. Three pair we have. 
That's not enough — ^but we must get more. 
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But really, my dear, I am very much pleased 
with what that young fellow has done. 'Pen 
my credit, I did not say one word in his praise 
that I did not think most richly deserved. One 
usually exaggerates a little with poets, painters, 
actors, and that sort of gentry ; but I give you 
my word, I did not utter a syllable I did not 
think. — The room is wonderfully well done, and 
so Pouncet will say when he comes. — I expect 
him here in a day or two. I look upon the 
young chap's fortune as made." 

" So you said before — so you took the liberty 
of saying to his fisice ;" her cheek flushing with 
anger. "You don't seem the least to know 
who Mr. Du Chastel is, papa, when you treat 
him like I don't know what. He is a gentleman 
born and bred." 

" Stuff ! What romance have you got into 
your head ? I know who he is, rather better 
than you do, I take it, Miss Marston. He's 
the son of Du Chastel, once a master weaver in 
Spital Fields." 

" He is a descendant of the Marquis Du 
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Chastel, who was driven from France for his 
religion, son of the Count Du Chastel, who 
suffered so terribly for his he is *' 

" French refugees, eh ? That does mend the 
matter — a parcel of French Counts and Mar- 
quises in rags — what do we know ? AD 
foreigners are Counts, or Chevaliers — or T don't 
know what. All I do know is, that the father 
of this lad was a master weaver in Spital Fields 
— that he made a most insane speculation for 
some romantic notion or other, and was 
ruined. The only thing that makes me believe 
he was a Count at all, is that he made such a 
mess of business. These fine gentry are sure 
to do that, when they meddle with what they 
don't understand, and what it requires a little 
good English sense to understand." 

" Yes, I know/' she said disdainfully. " He 
was pious, generous, and compassionate.... Such 
things are very much out of their place in 
trade." 

'* What do you mean by that ?" turning 
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sharply round. ^^Let me hear you say that 
again." 

" I would say it again — if..." 

" If what ? pray." 

" If you could bear it." 

" I bear it. As if I cared. And yet I do 
care. I don't know what's come to you, 
Evelyn. You are quite an altered creature — 
Nothing to say for yourself, but just one. or 
two things, which, give me leave to say, Miss 
Marston, I think might have been as well not 
said." 

" I beg your pardon, papa, if I was rude... 
but... however it is no use talking of it. I be- 
lieve we must see things dififerently." 

*' Why, possibly so — A silly, pert girl, hardly 
of age, and a man who has lived fifty years in 
the worlds usually do see things somewhat dif- 
ferently. One learns what stars and garters are 
worth, for one thing ; or rather what a set of 
empty titles, with neither stars nor garters be- 
longing to them, are worth in the world. But 
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if you want to befriend the poor young fellow, 
take my advice, Evelyn. Don't encourage him 
to puff himself up with nonsense of this sort. 
He is a very pretty artist, and if he sticks to it, 
he'll get on very well, believe me ; but if he's 
blown up with the silly pride of his birth, for- 
sooth ! a French reftigee, and please you ! . . , 
Why, it's what nobody but a romantic girl 
like yourself would care a button for, and it's 
best he should be made aware of the fact, if he 
has not already found it out. — Who'll bear 
to have that sort of thing thrust into their 
faces by a poor beggarly fellow with hardly a 
coat to his back ? - The man who pays is the 
prince for me — and so this young genius will 
soon find, if he tries to set himself up for some- 
thing more than he is — namely, the very humble 
servant of any one who will be good enough to 
employ him." 

She made no answer. She could not, and 
she dared not if she could. Her whole proud, 
warm heart was running over with indignation — 
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her cheeks were crimson. It was all she could 
do to keep the tears from startmg into her 
eyes. 

She turned away. 

" Oh ! but/' said her heart, " they may talk 
as they will. They may scorn him ; but they 
shall not teach me to scorn him, though I know 
what an infectious thing scorn is. They may 
look upon him with contempt — and I know 
how easy it is to learn to look with contempt 
on others — They may despise this noble, brave, 
generous, self-sacrifice ; this devotion to God ; 
this love for man ; 

" I know how easy all this is ; for I have 
but just learned to feel things differently. They 
may set no value upon anything but riches, and 
power, and luxury, and splendour. 

"Oh, I know it. I used to be just so 
myself; but it will not be so again with me. 

" No. I am learning — I think I am begin- 
ning to understand what life really is — and that 
it is not fnoney, and fine houses, and fine clothes, 
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and pride, and selfishness, but that it is quite 
quite a different thing. 

" The choice of Hercules ! 

" Has not every one once in their lives to 
make that choice ? 

" Well, then, I have made it. 

" I care not what they may think or say. 
They may ridicule me as romantic; they may 
abuse me as absurd ; they may rail at my ob- 
stinacy and folly ; but my choice is made. 

** He shall not be the mark for contemptuous 
compassion, insolent patronage, and praise. 

" He shall be an independent man. 

" He loves me. He tries to hide it ; but I 
know he does love me, and I can — oh, thank, 
thank Heaven for it ! — I can raise him, deliver 
him from this insupportable dependence, for his 
own and his parents' bread. 

" Replace them where they once were. 

" And I will ! He loves me. He may try 
to hide it, dear, honourable fellow ; but I know 
he does — and I will. 

"What can I do better with what it has 
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pleased heaven in its infinite— oh, its undeserved 
goodness — to give me, than employ it in this 
way. 

" And make us all happy. Oh, so happy ! 
and I mil. 

" He loves me — I see it. I know it, dear, 
honourable fellow, and I will" 

So she kept talking to herself within her 
own mind, strengthening a resolution which 
had long been taken, by every feeling thus 
awakened, by^her father's pride and insolence. 

As for any difficulty regarding that father, it 
seemed that she troubled herself little upon the 
subject. Most daughters, one would suppose, 
would, at least, have felt some scruple at thus 
settling their future without the slightest refer- 
ence to what their father's wishes and prejudices 
might be. But a want of filial piety is among 
the first and the most certain attendants upon an 
imperfect education, founded upon no right moral 
principle, as hers had been. 

She had been accustomed to independence 
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from having been left so much to herself. Her 
father had never cultivated the domestic ties. 
She felt little respect and not much love for 
him. He was good-natured and profuse in his 
indulgences ; but this excited but small gratitude. 
Where money was so abundant, the bestowing 
of it occasioned little feeling of any sort ; it 
came as a matter of course. The insolent 
roughness of the purse-proud man's ways dis- 
gusted her ; his manner of treating herself ex« 
cited little affection. She had indeed got into 
that fatal habit too common with many children, 
and which exercises the most injurious influence 
upon their hearts— that of viewing her father 
and all that he said and did , with a critical, dis- 
paraging sort of eye, which she would have felt 
to be unjust as regarded other persons. 

Dangerous fault. The destruction of all do- 
mestic piety. 

It is so easy for triumphant youth to look 
down contemptuously upon ager ; for ignorance 
to cavil at what it has no experience of ; for 
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imagination to find occasion for fault-finding in 
that of which it knows little. 

" Honour thy father and thy mother," is one 
of the foundation commandments of Him, who 
knew what was in man and woman well. The 
fatal inclination of youth, to exaggerate the de- 
fects and deformities of age. 

Honour them. Yes ! honour them — blindly 
— in obedience, on principle ; or you will find 
love will cool when reverence ceases. They are 
mortal, like yourselves, those parents God has 
given you, and full of blemishes and faults ; 
deformed by the stains and furrows left by an 
imperfect life. Yet honour them ; for so hath 
their Maker and yours commanded. Scorn not 
their blemishes ; turn away the eyes from them ; 
hide them; hide their faults from your most 
secret thought. 

But of all the relations of domestic life, this 
one of parent and child is that which most re- 
quires to be founded on moral and religious 
principle and training. 

And Evelyn, wild, untutored young creature 
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of the wilderness, had received no such train- 
ing. 

And accordingly she troubled herself not in 
the least, whether her father would be pleased 
or not with the plan upon which she had de- 
termined. 

She had^ in most of the little contests which 
had, on various occasions, arisen between them, 
found her will stronger than his ; for her cha- 
racter was far more lofly and high-spirited, and 
that sort of loftiness of spirit triumphs in the 
long run over that selfishness of will and ob- 
stinacy in which his strength lay. 

So, neither troubled with scruples, nor per- 
plexed with fears, Evelyn indulged herself in 
every sort of pleasant, triumphant, and, we may 
add, generous anticipation. For if she felt cer- 
tain of securing her own happiness, and some- 
thing of the selfishness mingled with her other 
feelings, which I suppose attends every strong 
attachment, though selfishness never seems to me 
the right word for it — the object which she most 
ardently pursued, was certainly Du Chastel's 
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happinew. His rdease from a sitoatkn m 
opposition with his early daims and habits, and 
attended with dreomstanoes so pecnliaiiy morti- 
fying. Add to which, she looked forward with 
a sort of enthusiastic delight to the idea of being 
the means to restore his fEither — the man she 
had learned so to venerate— to some portion of his 
former prosperity. 

For though Miss Marston seems to havebeea 
sadly wanting in respect to her own fiither, — 
words would ful to desmbe the intense m- 
verence, the lowly, humble sense, of her own 
moral inferiority, with which she r^arded the 
fiither of the man she loved He was the model, 
to her warm imagination, of everything ibat 
am ennoble, purify, and adorn, a human 



But while Evelyn tiius indulged herself in 
those blissful anticipations which bdbng to a 
uncere und most wdl^placed love, Annand wat 
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far from feeling equally self-satisfied, either with 
his present position, or his future prospects. 

His sense of honour was chivalric — his sense 
of duty strong — the proud delicacy of his senti- 
ments carried to the highest pitch. 

And neither sense of honour, sense of duty, 
nor pride and delicacy, were satisfied at the 
position in which he was now standing. 

The passion which Miss Marston had inspired, 
had been a secret even to himself, till the reve- 
lation she had made, and far more the manner 
of her making it, had disclosed the truth in one 
irrepressible — almost agony of rapture. 

All that had lain concealed from his consci- 
ousness, though imperceptibly gaining strength 
every day, had burst suddenly to life, as if by 
an electric flash. He felt that he loved — and 
the intensity of the passion, inspired by such an 
object long secretly adored by a nature such as 
his, was almost fearful. As yet, he was mas- 
ter enough of himself to adopt the course which 
honour and principle commanded; but he 
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felt that but a very little was wanting, and all 
this self-mastery would be lost. 

He began to understand what was meant by 
being the slave of passion — to comprehend what 
Antony must have felt when he lost the world 
for a woman.,.. For this woman he would have 
been content to lose the world. 

But it was not he that would lose it. 

A man who loves, thinks all the treasures of 
creation too little to lavish upon — to adorn 
and delight his idol. Nothing is too good, fair, 
high, for her. He would place crowns upon her 
brows, enshrine her in precious things — cover her 
with his gifts, shield her from possible sorrow, 
pain, or hardship — from the very winds of 
heaven, lest they should visit her cheek too 
roughly. 

But what man of generous or delicate feel- 
ing can bear to bring her down — to abase her ? 
To be the means of exposing her to every spe- 
cies of privation and conventional degradation ? 
That thought it was which gave Armand a 
courage he might otherwise have wanted. 
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He made up his mind to fly. 

To continue an inmate of Mr. Marston's 
house, after what had passed, and Mr. Marston 
totally unconscious of it, he felt to be inconsist- 
ent with his ideas of honour. Situated as he 
was, to give the slightest hint of the truth, 
would have been equally dishonourable. It 
would have been an act of the most unmanly 
treachery to the high-spririted, generous crea- 
ture who had placed herself in his power. 

The ordinary proceedings open to a man of 
equal position in life, were impossible for him. 
Even to profess a passion, under the cruel cir- 
cumstances in which he stood, he felt was but 
to degrade the object of it : between them there 
could be, there rrmst be nothing. 

Yet to go on living in the house, allowed to 
make one at every family meal, admitted into 
all the easy familiarities of a domestic circle in 
a secluded country home ! — To accept from Mr. 
Marston the cordial hospitality with which,* in 
spite of his natural insolence, he seemed inclined 
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to treat him, was a species of deceit and mean- 
ness, of which he felt himself utterly incapable, 
even for a day. 

Yes, he must go — and instantly. Before it 
was too late — whilst yet flight was in his 
power. 

Instantly. 

He started up — To deliberate was to be lost. 

Mr. Marston was still walking by the side of 
the water, where his daughter had left him, en- 
gaged in agreeable ruminations upon the bright 
prospects around and before him ; perfectly 
unconscious of the heavy black cloud that 
hung threatening in his horizon. The man 
whose soul was " this night required of him," 
could not have placed more unthinking confi- 
dence in the stability of the future, as regarded 
the continued possession of all those things which 
he most valued — or be more thunderstruck and 
astonished when summoned to his account, than 
Mr. Marston would have been. 

His fortune was increasing rapidly — ^from 
plentiful it was becoming enormous. His 
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daughter was beautiful, clever, and high- 
spirited ; j and prospects for her were just 
opening, which pleased him in every respect. 
To these more important subjects for self-con- 
gratulations^ may be added, that his place was 

looking beautiful, — that his swans, upon which 

« 

he set much value, were multiplying — that his 
peacocks, which he almost equally took pride in, 
filled his trees as they used to do at Stowe — and 
last, though not least, that the young artist he 
had selected, had done wonderfully well by his 
saloon. 

He was just now planning, when the above 
commission was executed, that he would employ 
young Du Chastel to paint the ceiling of, and 
otherwise adorn his hall. He thought at pre- 
sent that it looked rather cold and bare, and 
formed no suitable introduction to the richness 
and elegance of his favourite chamber. 

So thus he walked, and thus he mused, on 
investments, on matrimonial alliances, on swans, 
peacocks, saloons, and painted ceilings. 
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When his meditations were interrupted by 
the approach of the very young gentleman upon 
whom his thoughts were just at that moment 
dwelling; who, with considerable agitation of 
manner, which he in vain endeavoured to sup- 
press, begged for a few minutes' audience. 

" Quite at your service, sir ; — ^but what's the 
matter now?" 

" Only . . . that something . . . unexpected . . . som e- 
thing quite unexpected... had rendered it neces- 
sary that he should immediately return to 
London." 

" Sir !" 

" I am extremely sorry — I deeply regret the 
necessity of leaving, though there is but a small 
portion of my undertaking unfinished ; but the 
occasion will brook no delay — I have no 
choice," 

" It is my impression, sir, that you had 
engaged to finish my affair before you under- 
took any other commission," said Mr. Marston, 
coldly. 
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" I did. But who can answer for the future ? 
Who can tell what a day..." 

" Sir, I don't pretend to say who can do this 
or who can do that. One thing I know — ^when 
people have made an engagement, they are 
bound to keep it ; and it is not my present in- 
tention to release you from yours." 

" The circumstances which render it impera- 
tive with me to request it are such as it is 
impossible for me to explain.... All I can beg of 
Mr. Marston is, to believe that if he could be 
made acquainted with them, he would feel that 
I was justified in persisting. I beg you to 
pardon me ; but I must — must leave you for 
London this evening." 

" Upon my word, you are the coolest young 
gentleman it has often been my lot to meet 
with — ^Do you please to recollect what passed 
between us upon the subject of the engage- 
ment?.,,! declined the ceremony of a paper, 
like a simpleton as I was, it seems. I trusted 
to your word ; I thought that would be enough 
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for a man of honour ; I think I have a right to 
hold you to it — and I do." 

Armand looked excessively distressed. 

" You must not — you must not, indeed, sir. 
You must let me go." 

" Is your father dead or dying ?" 

" He is quite well. Why do you ask ?" 

" Yoiu" mother, then ?" 

" Much as usual." 

" Any money in jeopardy ?" 

Armand, with a slight smile — " Not much 
of that." 

"I thought as much. — Well, then, sir, as 
neither father, mother, nor purse are in question, 
I take leave to say that I can admit no other 
excuse as sufficient justification of the breach of 
an engagement such as ours... and I beg your 
pardon, young man, but I repeat that I hold you 
to it. How long will it take you to finish what 
you are about ?" 

" A week or ten days." 

" Then a week or ten days, if you please, you 
remain here. After that, you are, of course, at 
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liberty. — I bad otber plans for you ; but in con- 
sequence of what I must think to be most un- 
handsome and ungentleman-like behaviour, all 
relations of this sort between us are at an end. 
I take the liberty to call things by their right 
names.. .you must excuse me, I am a man who 
loves to speak out." 

Armand could only bow in silence. 

" At your age," Mr. Marston, who was getting 
very angry, went on, " I know only two reasons 
besides those I have named for conduct so in- 
defensible as yours ; — one is, the offer of a 
better engagement ; but" — as Du Chastel's eye 
began to flash, he quietly added — " of that I 
cannot suspect you... the only remaining one is, 
some love business" — and seeing Armand co- 
lour — " I don't wish to pry into secrets, young 
man, but take this from me — if you suffer such 
nonsense to interfere with the honourable fulfil- 
ment of your professional engagements, it is 
all up with you. You have already lost one 
powerful friend, who might have been of some 

p 2 
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not contemptible service in forwarding your 
views. Take my advice— don't do the same 
when you are so fortunate as to find another." 

And he walked on, whistling to his swans, and 
emptying his pocket of the bread he had brought 
for them. 
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CHAPTER X. 



€4 



.... As la raging sea 

Tost up and down, together crowded drove 

blowing adverse mountains of ice, 

That stop th' imagined way — '* 

Milton. 



It was in a confusion of mingled feeUngs 
that Armand returned to his labours. 

Fain, vexation, above all, the mortifying sense 
of his inferiority in position, which the manner 
of this rude man forced upon him with fresh 
strength, was mingled with an ecstasy of happi- 
ness, which it seemed as if he scarcely knew 
how to bear. 

He felt the absurdity, the folly, the insanity 
of it; but his heart was bounding, and his 
head was reding with rapture. 
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It was impossible^ thus constrained^ to do 
otherwise than complete his engagement ; all 
that conscience could now in equity demand, 
was to work as indefatigably as he could, and 
abridge, as far as in him lay, the days of ecstatic 
danger. 

But that was not, for the present, so easy ; 
his hand shook, his eyes dazzled ; to work was 
impossible. He could only rush out into the 
air, and endeavour to cool his temples and tran- 
quillize his nerves. 

In the meantime, Mr. Marston retmned to 
the house and entered the saloon, expecting to 
find his artist busily engaged as usual. He wa$ 
vexed and surprised to find the room empty, the 
idle brushes thrown about as if hastily flung 
down, and the young gentleman departed. 

He felt no apprehension that he had really 
taken his leave for good ; after what had passed, 
he felt that could not be ; but he was impatient 
to get the thing completed, and his ill-humour 
at finding matters in their present state, was. 
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after all, not very unnatural, all things con- 
sidered. 

However, the effect of the morning's transac- 
tions had been entirely to change Mr. Mar- 
ston's sentiments with regard to Du Chastel, 
for whom he had begun to feel all a patron's 
partiality — all that liking which natures such 
as his entertain for those they have had the 
pleasure of laying under an obligation — was 
gone. 

Much offended at the contradiction he had 
met with, vexed at the destruction of his 
schemes of patronage and painted ceilings, he 
took a thorough disgust to the young man, who 
had presumed to have a want or an intention 
inconsistent with his wishes ; and going out of 
the room in search of some one to whom he 
could vent his displeasure, he made his way to 
his daughter's boudoir, after having looked for 
her in vain in the usual sitting-room. 

" There's a bit of a tortoise-shell cabinet I 
stumbled upon the other evening, for you ; where 
will you put it ?" as he opened the door. 
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She was sitting at the end of her couch, dose 
by the window, her face glued to the panes^ look- 
ing out| and in such deep thought that she 
started violently as he opened the door. 

'' How you frightened me !" she said, rather 
crossly. 

" Oh 1 — ^that's all the welcome you have to 
give me," said he, coming in and sitting down. 
^* Then I may as well take my tortoise-shell 
nonsense back again." 

" Oh, thank you ! I thank you very much. 
Only you startled me so." 

" Well, and if I did, it need not make you so 
crabbed^, fair lady. — I did not come up here to 
be scolded, but to scold.. .not you, child; but I 
have been, just now, confoundedly vexed, Evelyn. 
That rascally young fellow down there below — 
what do you think he has been having the 
impudence to propose? Just, without saying 
with your leave, or by your leave, quietly to 
take himself away; leaving the saloon in the 
lurch, half finished, and going nobody knows 
where." 
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" Take himself away !" starting up. " Go- 
" ing!" 

" You may well be surprised. Did you ever 
hear of such a proceeding ?" 

" Take himself away ! He did not say he 
was going . . . When ?" 

"This very night." 

She sat down upon the sofa, speechless. 

" You may well be astonished. And when he 
was under as solemn an engagement as could 
be made in words/* Mr. Marston went on, with 
increasing anger ; ^' very honourable conduct in 
this gentleman-bom of yours. Miss Marston; 
don't you think so ?" 

" It was his own proposal ? — ** 

" To be sure it was — not very likely to be 
mine — a young scoundrel ! and no reason given. 
Father well, mother well, money all right — I 
told him I wouldn't believe it was for the sake 
of a better engagement, that he preferred leaving 
us so suddenly in the lurch — a love affair, ten 
to one. Preposterous nonsense ! and so I made 
bold to tell him." 
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"^You did! — Good heavens! What could 
he — what did he say ?" 

** Nothing whatever, but looked mighty 
nervous — so I suppose it was true." 

"And he is going?''... 

** Nay, you need not look so deplorable, even 
if he was going — but he's not going. You 
don't think I would be such a Miss MoUy as to 
allow that ?" 

She was silent, for to speak was becoming 
impossible. 

" So I told him I held him to his engage- 
ment. It will only, after all, take him a week 
or ten days to complete it, if he will work hard. 
But done it shall and must be before the end of 
this month. And now — will you believe it ? 
He left me, and went, as I thought, back to his 
work. — But I have just been in and found the 
room empty, and the paints and brushes all 
tossed^ about, and my yoimg man run away, 
nobody knows where, Uke a truant school-boy." 

"Perhaps he's really gone," in a broken 
voice. " No, no, he could not, and would not 
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bear it — ^who would ? who would ?" This last 
to herself. 

" How oddly you speak, child ! — ^You are 
still more put out than I am ; and yet I profess 
to you, I think I never felt more inclined to box 
a fellow's ears in my life/' 

'^ How you s^eak ! how contemptuously you 
speak ! — If he is gone," said she, bitterly, " it is 
the insolence he has met with which has driven 
him away — I told you he was not made for it, 
and would not bear it." 

" Insolence ! I like that ! I wonder who was 
insolent ? — He to throw his engagement in my 
face, or I to tell him what I thought about it ? 
But your father is always in the wrong. Miss 
Marston — ^I know that." 

" Oh, no ! oh, no ! Papa, I beg your par- 
don — I beg yomr pardon. I didn't mean • 

I'm very sorry." 

"Yes. It's easy to beg pardon, and say 
one's sorry; but people should take care how 
they speak. It's easier to wound by foul words, 
than to heal by soft speeches." 
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Thus it was ever, when her heart was over* 
flowing, fuU of candour and self-reproach, that 
he would check it. 

She said not a word more. 

She turned and looked out And oh ! how 
did her heart bound with sudden joy, as she 
saw a figure cross the lawn and re-enter the 
house by the bay windows of the saloon. 

Mr. Marston remained some little time — 
he was deeply wounded at his daughter's man- 
ner. Every parent, even the roughest, has that 
in his heart which no child, till a parent herself, 
can understand. And he was too much 
hurt at first to receive her submission as it de- 
served. 

He seemed to hope she would say something 
more. If she had, he would have taken it 
more graciously ; but she was not as yet, one to 
persevere against discouragement ; she was sul- 
len, and would make no further concession. 

So at last he got up and went away, feeling 
much more sore and sad than she had the least 
idea of. Had she in the least suspected his 
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feelings, she would have been in his arms, or 
at his feet. 



Forced to remain, all Annand could now do 
was to avoid Evelyn as much as, without abso- 
lute rudeness, was possible. He had spent the 
time whilst he was rambling in the woods, in 
making resolutions to do what honour, accord- 
ing to his view of the case, required. 
^ But he could not resist her upbraiding eye. 

He had begun by avoiding her as much as 
could be done in every way ; but there was 
something in that mournful, inquiring, anxious 
face, — in that sorrowful, reproaching expression, 
that it was not in human nature to resist. 

They happened to be standing near the book- 
case one evening : Mr. Marston was dozing in 
his chair, the two governesses finishing some 
work at the table. Evelyn was trying to drag a 
heavy book from one of the shelves, and in com- 
mon civility he could not help offering to assist 
her. 
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" Thank you — never mind, I can do it my- 
self;" but he persisted ; his hands were trem- 
bling violently. She looked up into his face — 
every feature was working with emotion. 

"And you would have gone away?" in a 
low, 'gentle, broken voice. To him... oh! how 
infinitely touching 1 

" Was I not right ? There are cases . . . 
when one must do right, and die." 

" Die !" shaking her head. " You are not 
very likely to die — words of course— words 
of course ?" 

" I don't know — take it as you will. All I 
know," in a tone that could not be mistaken, 
*' all I do know is, that if there be mercy above, 
I shall die." 

"Ohl don't say so!" 

"When a man," he went on, passionately, 
" sees all that is precious in existence at his very 
lip, and has with his own hand to dash the cup 
away — ^when the very intensity of his love is the 
measure of his duty — when, like Virginius, he 
has to strike with his own hand, and save from 
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execration the being who is everything on earth 

to him; — it is best he should die — there is 

nothing left but to die. But I shall not die, 
Evelyn — I shall not die." 

"No, live," she said, tremblingly and hur- 
riedly. " Live for me 1^* 

" Ah »" 

A AAA • ••*..• 



In about ten days after this, by labouring 
indefatigably, Du Chastel had completed his 
task, and had taken his departure ; Mr. Mar- 
ston appearing at last as impatient to get rid of 
him, as he had been obstinate in detaining him. 
Not, however, that he had the slightest suspicion 
in the world how things stood ; he was too 
much absorbed in his own schemes to be alive 
to what was going on around him. 

He had resolved to get the house dear before 
he broached the subject upon his^mind ; for he 
found the young artist, owing to his own 
arrangements, making so entirely one of the 
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family party, that, as he was about to go so 
soon, he thought he might as well have the 
coast dear before opening upon a subject with 
his daughter which he was rather uncertain bow 
she would at first receive. 

So it was not till the morning ajfter Du Chaste! 
was gone, that Mr. Marston formally invited 
Evelyn to take a walk with him, as he had 
something to say to her. 

She coloured a little at this ; but glancing at 
his face, saw such an evident absence of the 
slightest suspicion of that with which her own 
thoughts were filled, that she went cheerfully up 
to fetch her hat, determining, as she went, that if 
any opportunity should in the course of their 
conversation occur for trying the ground a little 
with respect to the grand project of her life, 
not to let it pass. Whatever she did, however, 
she resolved to proceed with the utmost caution, 
gentleness, and prudence, and, above all things, 
not to provoke her father by any heat or vio- 
lence ; &ults in which she vras beginning to be 
aware that she had much too often indulged. 
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There was something in Armand's manner 
as regarded his parents, which had occasioned 
this return upon herself. She could not help 
feeling how shocked, nay, disgusted, he would 
be, with his high and tender ideas of filial duty, 
were he ever to overhear the dialogues that too 
often passed between herself and Mr. Marston, 
and more especially at her share of them. 

She had been trying to amend, and she had 
found the comfort of it. Mr. Marston did not 
particularly investigate matters of this descrip- 
tion ; but, some way or other, he found the com- 
munication with his daughter more pleasant 
than usual, and as she became more amiable 
and gentle, he became more polite and consi- 
derate. 

So they set forward together in high good 
humour, equally unsuspicious of the subjects 
that were occupying their several thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Thet did not exchange many sentences at 
first. 

Slight remarks upon the beauty of the day, 
upon the colour of the water, upon the swans^ 
the walks, the trees, and so on, was all that 
passed between them. Both were full of their 
own ideas, and the ideas of each seemed equally 
agreeable. 

Mr. Marston's face had a more than usual 
air of complacency upon it, and something of 
that expression, which betrays a little secret 
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source of amusement ; Evelyn's countenance 
was really charming. 

So much sensibility, so much generous sin- 
cerity, so much genuine purity of happiness ! 
It beamed like that of an angel — for in truth 
her heart was overflowing with good and loving 
feelings. 

To make her lover happy ; — to bestow upon 
him herself — and she understood well by this 
time the] value of that gift in his eyes — ^but 
more to have the supreme, the inappreciable pri- 
vilege of with herself bringing the means not 
only of an easy independence to the man she 
loved, but that which she knew he would value 
ten thousand times more than any personal en- 
joyment — the power of benefitting his father and 
mother — was the prospect so full of enchantment 
before her. 

She felt better worth for her felicity, and 
she was better worth. 

She was beginning to taste that purest of 
joys, the living out of herself, and for others. 

Q 2 
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That expansion — that growth of the heart, whidi 
is the most heavenly, perhaps, of all sensations 
— she was feeling what true love does for us 
all ; true love, mind I say, for there are many 
counterfeits abroad. 

The fresh wind blew back her curLs, and 
gave additional freshness to that animated face 
of hers, and her steps were as light and elastic 
as those of a happy child. 

Her father had turned round and was looking 
at her with an admiring pleasure, which he even 
had never felt before to the same extent. 

At last they left the water-side, and entered a 
broad, shady walk, leading to the piysian fields. 
Then he suddenly stopped and said, — 

" Whither so fast, fair lady ? We are quiet 
enough here. — Why, Evelyn, I never saw thee 
looking so handsome in my life — handsome as 
you are ! What is come over thee, my lass ?" 

She stopped, and laughed, and coloured. 

" Do I look handsome ? — I am glad — I par- 
ticularly want to please my papa.... That's what 
makes me look handsome, I suppose." 
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" Ah, you hussey ! The way to please a fool- 
ish father is to look handsome, think ye ? 
There are better ways than that. — What do you 
say to being ready to do as he asks you, eh, 
rebel?" 

'' That must a little depend upon the nature 
of the thing he asks," in a caressing tone ; 
" but papa knows how glad I am to please 
him/' 

" Not too much of that, young ' Rights of 
Women ; ' Fve heard a little too much of that 
nonsense, now and then, in my house, may be — 
but you're a good girl in the main, Evelyn, and 
you grow monstrous handsome, that's a fact." 

" I wish he would not always be talking of 
one's looks," Evelyi) said, rather pettishly, to 
herself. But she was improving. She kept it 
to herself, and only laughed a little impa- 
tiently. 

" And I am beginning to think," he went on, 
^' that it is high time all these fine things should 
no longer be lost down here. Stay — ^you've 
never been in London but once, I think ?" 
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** yewer hat tfut once, and 1 had no ressoii 
U> wish Id go there m a hurry again. Tas 
fgmcmbgr what a hmg, horrid ilbiesB I had aAer 
that accideDl...biit do joo knovr, papa," cumkig 
up to him stealth3jr, and speakii^ in a hfw, 
timid Toioey ^ I have found oot who il was tiial 
iared mj life ?^ 

'' Have yoo? I knew it all dong." 

" You did ! And you could r... 

'* Really I had forgotten all about it." 

Her countenance fdl, and she drew back a 
little behind him. Her v^ filers were 
tingling with her impatience to give v^t to 
the fedings that mere boiling up in her l^art. 
The fire was indeed kindled, but she constrained 
herself. She had resolved to be gentle, and 
preserve her self-command. 

Her father went on, as if this little ioterrup- 
tion had not interested him in the least. 

'* As I was saying, it is high time you should 
see a little more of the great world, and be seen 
by it, my fair lady ; and, as I have not mueh 
time — nor, to say truth, over-much indmation 
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for carrying you about myself — why, I have 
been thinking the best thing I can do, will be 
to delegate the affair to some one, who will be 
very well pleased to — as he will be rather well 
paid for — undertaking it." 

She came up to him again at this. 

" Dear papa ! what can you be thinking of ? 
I am sure 1 have not the least wish to see more 
of the great world, as people call it — I don't 
expect, and I don't want, and I don't intend> 
ever to belong to it — I am perfectly content to 
live retired as I do now. I like it far the best 
of any mode of life." 

" Spoken like a book. And as you have made 
experience of such a variety of modes of life, of 
course no one more competent to give a sound 
opinion upon the subject. And so, if we are to 
believe you, it is your wish to remain buried in 
this old place till you grow an ancient maiden, 
as furrowed and withered as one of these old 
oaks, and as grown over with moss — eh, Eve- 
lyn?" 
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" I did not exactly say that/' said she, co- 
louring, and laughing a little : " I said..." 

" No matter what you said — because, if you 
had said it, nobody would have believed you. 
You are a very wise and sober young lady. Miss 
Evelyn Marston, everybody knows that. But 
not quite so wise, or rather so outrageously 
silly, as seriously to wish to die an old maid.'* 

" You know what I meant," she said, rather 
shortly. 

" Yes, I suppose I did — and if I did not, I 
should be sure to be set right by one always 
ready enough to take me up," he answered, 
tartly. 

Old habits were beginning to stir. 

" However," stopping himself; for he also 
seemed resolved not to lose his temper — 
*' the short and the long of the matter is," he 
went on, " that the earlier you are settled now* 
the more eligible I think it will be ; for you are 
wasting life here, and the sooner you begin to 
enjoy it, the better — That's my view of the sub- 
ject. Miss Marston." 
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Oh ! but her heart began to flutter and beat 
in a most inconvenient manner now ; — now, 
when she wanted to be so self-collected. She 
scarcely knew where she was, or what she was 
doing. 

" And so, my dear, trusting your choice will 
meet my approbation, I have..." 

" You are so kind ! — so very good ! — papa — 
papa ! — my choice ! Oh, if you are so indul- 
gent as to give me the choice !..." 

" Why, to be sure you must have a choice — 
that is to say, I hope we shall agree in our 
choice — and as you really have not seen a crea- 
ture but the one in question, so far as I am 
aware — why, I don't see, if you have thought 
about a choice, but that we must be pretty 
nearly of the same mind." 

"Is it possible?" she cried. 

" Possible ! — Pray why not ? I should be a 
strange sort of father if I could raise any objec- 
tion." 

It was a happiness too great. Its very ex- 
cess was an abatement. It was scarcely allowed 
her to believe in such unexpected felicity. 
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** My dearest father ! how can I ever thank 
you enough? — Such disinterestedness ! such 
condescension 1 Such a noble and generous way 
of thinking..." 

" Hold ! — hold ! — what are we talking of ? 
Fine words 1 but not exactly suited to the mat- 
ter in hand. — If you had said a very good 
father, who knows how to look sharply after his 
daughter's interests and his own, you would 
have been a little nearer the mark, for it's a 
sfdendid estate." 

" Estate ! What ? Do I understand ?" her 
head was beginning to turn round. " Surely ! 
surely !" 

" A very fine estate indeed ! and in such a 
neighbourhood ! — where trade is advancing so 
rapidly ; it will in time become almost a princi- 
pality. He might have a title any day, if he 
pleased ; but he is so full of his trines and his 
tangents, that I doubt whether he wDl ever care 
to ask for one. But he is a good fellow — Slow, 
may be, with all his mathematics ; and rather 
a beetle-browed, black-haired, sallow-looking lad ; 
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but you like him, that's enough — and I like 
him, that's more — and I shall see you wife to 
one of the richest commoners in England, as 
well as the finest woman in the three northern 
counties." 

" What can this mean ? what are you saying 
now ?" suddenly restored to nervous power by 
the extremity of the situation. " You were not 
thinking of Leonard Fitzroy all this time ?" 

'' And who on earth else should I have been 
thinking of?" 

" Then I tell you plainly, I will never marry 
him." 

" Short and sweet, and very dutifully and re- 
spectfully expressed, my young lady ; and my 
answer is — then you shall marry him, and no- 
body else but him, or we'll see who's master 
here." 

" You are master of the place ; but I am 
mistress of myself, and of my own heart, and 
over that, no man on earth has a right of con- 
trol. It is the happiness of my life that is in 
question ; and of the best means of securing that, 
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I believe myself to be the only judge, and to 
have the sole right to judge/' 

" Mrs. Mary Wolstonecraft all over/' making 
her a low, mocking bow ; " but I beg to say 
things are not quite so easily settled in actual 
life as in books. — ^No doubt, every syllable you 
utter, is as logical as if it sprung from reason 
itself ; but there are two sides to every question. 
I happen to be your father. I happen to have 
a little power. I know what is for your good, 
and I mean, in course, to exercise the power 
every father I know, has and does exercise, in 
spite of all the trash of the day, and marry you 
when and where I think proper...! imagine," 
he said, checking himself, and lowering his 
tone, which was becoming very loud — " I show 
condescension enough to such nonsense in fixing 
upon a man I know you know — I know you 
like — -and who is an excellent fellow, as well as 
one of the richest commoners in England.'* 

" I shall not marry him." 

" Have a care ! have a care ! Don't provoke 
me— -We have been better friends than usual. 



% 
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lately. — Don't, Evelyn ! don't be so absurd. 
What do you mean by speaking in that positive 
way ? You know you will marry him. You 
are no fool, we all know that. . You are not 
going to refuse him merely for the pleasure of 
vexing your father ? — but, on my salvation, I be- 
lieve that is your principal reason Child! 

you are not going to make a quarrel from mere 
wilfulness of heart. Don't, Evelyn ! — What 
reason on earth can you find for this ab- 
surdity ?" 

" I don't like him enough to be happy with 
him ; and I will never marry where I do not 
love and honour too. — I thought you knew me 
better, father. I thought you knew me better," 
she went on impetuously, " than to believe 
1 would sell myself for money.... Marry for 
money ! — I despise money ! I hate money ! 
Oh! but I love and care for far different 

things !" 

" You do ! A very disinterested declaration 
for a young lady who, so far as I have observed, 
wastes as much money ; spends as much money ; 
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and would be as uncomfortable without plenty 
of money, as anybody I know. I beg your 
pardon, but I think I understand you a little 
better than you do yourself. I don't believe 
you would get on at all without money — and a 
power of money too, with habits such as yours. 
Nonsense ! stuff !" 

" I may have been foolishly fond of expense 
at one time, but I see things differently now," 
she answered, trying with all her might to keep 
herself quiet. 

" And if I may make so bold . . . Pray, my 
very sage and temperate young madam, what 
new lights have broken in upon you, and taught 
you the emptiness ^of grandeur, the worth- 
lessness of riches, and the very excessive value- 
lessness of gold and silver? I think that's 
something in the way the fools talk. Well, 
I'm sorry ; but I don't think it the most bar- 
barous thing a cruel father ever did, to oblige a 
fair votary of poverty and dry crusts, like you, 
to do a little better for herself. I know," he 
said, suddenly assiuning a graver tone ; " I 
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know you liked this fellow well enough for- 
merly, and it is impossible you can have any 
other attachment, unless you have fallen in love 
with the chimney-sweeper. I have taken care 
of that. If such were the case, it might be 
another thing ; but I know it is impossible. Lay 
your hand upon yoiu* heart and deny it if you 
can, Evelyn." 

"Would it be another thing? dear papa,*' 
coming once more gently and lovingly up to 
him, and looking into his eyes with a pleading 
that would have melted a heart of stone. 
** Would it ? dear, dear papa !" 

"Would it? Yes, I suppose it would... 
but," seizing her arm in a suflden burst, al- 
most a frenzy of passion, " you are not 
going to say — you are not going to dare to say 
— that there 'is anything of the sort? Take 
care. Miss. Take care. I feel as if I could 
kill you." 

She released her arm. She was silent. 

** Speak, unworthy girl 1 The truth ! the 
truth ! Speak 1" 
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"Why unworthy? There is no un worthi- 
ness. The truth ! There is the truth — I am 
engaged." 

" What do you mean, you fool ! Engaged ! 
you are dreaming. — 'My heart is no longer 
my own !' That's the phrase, I think. — Your 
heart no longer your own ! eh ? — Well then, 
you must learn to live without your heart — 
for by heaven and hell, I swear you shall not 
go after it." 

She stood silent, looking very pale, but reso- 
lute, firm as a rock. She had wonderful moral 
force. It was all collected now. 

" Speak !" he said, passionately. " Speak 
again. — I shall strike you if you maintain this 
insolent silence." 

^'I do not mean to be insolent Heaven 
knows !" and one or two tears now sprang to 
her eyes ; " but what must I do ?" 

** Do ? Why, be less insanely absurd, and 
listen to me." 

" I have listened. But what good does that 
do?" 
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" Good ! Why, help you to understand, that's 
all; that you are to marry Leonard Fitzroy'— 
and have done with nonsense." 

" I will not — because I cannot. Father, it 
would be wickedness — it would be the greatest 
wickedness, with my feelings — to marry any 
man on earth but one — And I have given him 
my solemn promise! xmasked by him, but 
volunteered by me. — I have sworn that I never 
win belong to another." 

It was Mr. Marston's turn to look pale now. 
He was blue with rage. All he could stammer 
out, was — 

" And the man ?...the man ?...the man?" 

" A man too good for us. — A man we are 
neither of us worthy of — ^Armand Du Chastel, 
the son of Du Chastel the martyr !" with a 
burst of enthusiasm. 

" What ! what ! ! what ! ! ! the painter ? the 
son of the bankrupt Du Beggar — the painter ! 
Say it again. Say it again ; for may I perish, 
if I don't believe you do it to drive me 

mad !" 

VOL. II. ^ 
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" Oh fether ! father !" the woman t^ng 
her turn at last, and breaking down into tears ; 
'' don't speak so ! don't speak so ! Spare me ! 
spare me ! for, indeed, I love him." 

" Spare you ! you worthless, abominable, 
shameless hussey !" 

" Spare me ! spare me !" 

** I see — I see. The lad was modest enough. 
He knew his place, I must say that — at least, 
he seemed as if he did — But either he is the 
•most infamous of domestic hypocrites and 
traitors, or you have thrown yourself at his head 
in a manner you ought to die rather than 
own — I blush for you. Miss Marston — I blush 
for you." 

It was what she did for herself; her facse, 
neck, hands even, were crimson. She could 
not lift up her eyes — bowed down by a sudden 
sense of woman's shame — she stood there. 

Things suddenly presented by a hostile tongue 
appear so often in an unthought-of light. 

Had she ? — ^had she been too forward ? had 
she ? — had she ? 
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I^was not her father's rage that was killing 
her — it was a sudden fear of her lover's scorn. 

" You may well look ready to sink into the 
earth," continued her father, violently. " I know 
nothing so disgraceful as a woman that falls in 
love, as you call it, with an inferior. All modesty 
and shame must be extinct, before such things 
can be possible. I thought better of you, Eve- 
lyn — Faults you had, and plenty — but the want 
of a gentlewoman's pride and delicacy I never 
thought to see in you." 

She continued speechless — she was trembling 
all over. 

Her father saw her confusion, and his own 
advantage, and pressed it. 

He went up to her with a changed tone, and 
a kind expression of face. 

" Come, come," he said, " I see you are sorry 
— you are humbled enough. Let us have done 
with it. Let me hear no more of this rascally, 
designing young hypocrite." 

But at that, all the fire which had been smo- 
thered by one dreadful doubt, burst up with only 
the more violence, from her extreme agitation. 
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" Don't ! don't !— You sha'n't ! you sh^'t ! 
Say what you will to me. — You sha'n't abuse 
him !" 

" Sha'n't I f passionately—" well see. I tell 
you I look upon him as an infamous, designing, 
interested scoundrel! creeping into an honest 
man's house, to get at his daughter's money 
— a mean, paltry fortune-hunter !" 

" You sha'n't ! you sha'n't ! you sha'n't speak 
his name ! You are not worthy to utter his 
• name !" 

He had found out how to gall her, and he 
was merciless. She was driven almost frantic 
with passion. 

We need pursue the painful scene no further. 

Alas ! sentences became inarticulate on both 
sides, in a perfect storm of rage and invective. 
It lasted but too long. That was said which 
cannot be forgiven. 

Alas ! alas ! 

At length they parted. 

It was impossible they should meet again. 

A father's wrath — when once thoroughly 
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aroused — is bitter, is fierce, is implacable above 
all other wrath. A child, when once the bounds 
of duty and respect are thrown down, is the 
most sullen and obstinate of rebels ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In those days, when fathers were provoked 
beyond endurance, the catastrophe usually ended 
in the turning of the offender out of doors. 

We never hear of such things now. 

But passions ran high then, and the methods 
either of revenge or chastisement were violent 
and partook of a certain rudeness, not to say 
savageness, which still lingered in domestic 
manners. 

Miss Marston was as determined as her father ; 
and his rage knew no bounds, when he found 
the utter impossibility of making her yield. 

She was, too, a fine, high-spirited girl, in the 
full vigour of health, mental and bodily ; and 
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not to be subdued by any of the ordinary me- 
thods of coercion — methods such as we read of 
in old novels — confinement to her closet, bread 
and water, solitude, and terror, like poor, poor 
Clarissa. 

She set her father at open defiance. 

Opinions were making their first advances as 
regarded the rights, wrong or right, of women. 
She stood upon the one right, now almost imi- 
versally acknowledged — the right of the individual 
to decide upon what will constitute the happiness 
of her future life. ' 

She was strengthened by the consciousness 
that she had placed her affections worthily — - 
that she was already better -— would be ever- 
lastingly better — for the influences under which 
she had resolved to live. She loved Armand 
with all the passionate devotion of a fond 
girl's heart ; but she did more — she venerated 
him as a higher nature. To be with him and 
his, was to rise in the scale of being — to 
share in something like the society of saints and 
angels. 
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She felt so right — her feelings were so pure, 
so just, so virtuous, that like many others, who 
are satisfied with their own intentions, she quite 
forgot that there could be anything reprehensi- 
ble in her way of carrying them out. 

She thought her father tyrannical and unjust. 
She forgot how natural his feelings were — ^how 
next to impossible it was, that a man accustomed 
through life to his way of thinking, could be 
brought to sympathize with hers ; or to regard 
her conduct as anything but the eflFect of the 
most romantic folly, and most unpardonable dis- 
obedience. 

He was quite as certain that he was right, 
as she could be, and far more bitter, violent, 
and implacable, in his resentment, than she was. 
Though her spirit once aroused, there is not 
much to be said in defence of the maimer in 
which she asserted her independence and the 
resolution to please herself. 

A few more painful scenes it is unnecessary 
to describe. 

There is no doubt that Miss Marston would 
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not have hesitated to take her flight from her fa- 
ther's home, had any coercive measures on his 
part rendered it necessary ; but he spared her the 
trouble, by turning her out of doors himsdf ; 
which, after a scene of extreme violence, he 
did — ^literally — according to the fashion of the 
times — telling her she might go where she 
would — he would send her things after her — 
but whilst he breathed he would neither see nor 
speak to her again. 

She left the house, and walked steadily up 
the carriage road that led out of the park, 
scorning to look back ; her whole soul in tumult, 
and a thousand bitter speeches rising to her 
tongue — almost resolving to return and give 
vent to her rage and passion, in a few more last 
\nolent words. 

Quite beside herself she was. Perfectly mas- 
tered by her own intemperance — insensible to 
everything but the rage which her father's cruel 
and outrageous abuse of herself, her lover, and 
everything she venerated, had excited. 

The last act, the turning her out of doors, had 
put the climax upon all. 
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Yet, even then ! even then — 

It is the case, I believe, with aknost all — even 
with those most entirely wanting in moral cul- 
ture— -even then... loud and raging as was the 
storm, a still, small voice was whispering at the 
bottom of her heart, and telling her she was wrong. 

Can any child outrage the voice of nature, 
by disregard of those humanities, those pieties, 
those respects, which every parent has a daim 
to from his child, and not hear that low whisper, 
murmuring that it is wrong ? 

I do not suppose that Mr. Marston's conscience 
was equally eloquent. Indeed, I can affirm that 
it was not. In the first place, he was the pa- 
rent — ^violence from him had not the unnatural 
in it. It may be cruel, unjust, tyrannical — but 
it has not the unnaturalness in it. A parent 
may chastise a child--^no child can lift its hand 
against a father. Virginius might plunge his 
dagger in his daughter's breast — we cannot re- 
verse the picture. 

Perhaps I insist too much upon this differ- 
ence, and do not make my distinctions quite 
understood ; but there is a difference ; and whilst 
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Evelyn's heart was throbbing with passion, the 
still, small voice was reproaching her — ^whilst 
Mr. Marston's conscience was silent. 

To be sure, the two characters, except in 
their heat and self-will, were as different as 
possible. One, all love, generosity, and can- 
dour, and the other all calculation, selfishness, 
and obstinacy. 

But all I mean to say is, that Mr. Marston 
remained implacable, and no self-reproving voice 
pleaded for the offender — and that Evelyn had 
no sooner crossed his threshold, than a secret 
self-upbraiding began. 

But she stifled it. She was too deeply 
wounded and offended by the treatment she 
had received, to think of returning and acknow- 
ledging, with her usual candour, how far she 
had been to blame. 

Besides, how would such a concession be re- 
ceived? Probably, as all her concessions were 
received ; in the way best fitted to make her 
repent she had made them. Moreover, in this 
case^ one concession alone would be available. 



\. 
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and that she was resolved not to make — and she 
felt herself right there. Then, he had turned 
her out of doors — ^would she come back and 
apologize for her violence, when he was sure to 
attribute her submission merely to the wish to 
be taken in again ? 

Impossible ! — That humiliation would be 
worse than death. 

Such were the thoughts that, like the tumul- 
tuous billows in a stormy sea, kept rising one 
after the other in her troubled mind. 

She walked fast, and found herself, before she 
was aware, at one of the gates of the park. A 
boundary gate, and it opened upon the public 
road. A lodge was by the side of it. 

The woman came out to open the gate — 
looking rather surprised to see Miss Marston 
preparing to leave the park unattended — a thing 
that had never happened in her life before. 

Evelyn paused, as the gate slowly opened. 

The road ! the high road ! the common high 
road, lay before her ! and her father's house ! — 
the house of her childhood ! the nest in which 
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she had been fostered ! — Security ! comfort ! pro- 
tection !... her childhood's home, the abode of 
her youth — her whole life — behind! 

A man sitting in his cart was passing by, 
whistling as he went. Two lads on the other 
side were driving a couple of sheep before 
them — that was all. 

It was a long, straight, wide, turnpike-road, 
bounded upon one side by the park wall and 
overhanging trees; upon the other, by a very 
high quickset hedge, over which nothing was 
to be seen. 

She had often passed this way in her father's 
carriage. It had never looked as it did now. 

It would be stupid to remind you of Eve 
and Paradise, but one cannot help having it in 
one's thoughts, upon such an occasion — but it 
was not in hers. It was no Paradise she was 
leaving — her Paradise was not there — but it 
was home, sacred home ! 

The woman curtseyed as she passed the 
gate ! 

Evelyn had not yet crossed the threshold — 
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if you caU it so, of a gate — had she done so, 
I believe she would have found it impossible 
to turn back; but the aspect of the road 
seemed to recall her to her senses. She b^an 
to think what she must do. 

The sight of the people passing, made her 
realize what she had not thought of before; 
tliat when turned out of her father's park, she 
should at once be exposed to all sorts of com- 
munications from all sorts of people, and that 
she should be without protection. 

Then it struck upon her how very, very piti- 
less it was of her father, to expose her to all 
this ; and burning tears seemed to swell in her 
bosom without rising to her eyes. There was 
that swell of the heart within, which every one 
has felt some time or other. 

Her anger was already yielding to that feeling. 
" How could he be so unkind ?" 

Her resolution, however, was speedily taken — 
for she was prompt and brave. 

To go back was impossible — forward she 
must — and her first asylum should be with her 
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own nurse, who, now an elderly woman, lived in 
a small house, about two miles from this gate of 
the park. To go there alone, indeed, to be even 
for a night without the attendance of a servant, 
was, with her habits, disagreeable ; she resolved 
to turn into the lodge, and send the woman to 
fetch her own maid, Esther, to her. 

So she went in and shut the door, so that no 
one might accidentally see her, and having 
dispatched the woman with an order to Esther, 
to come to her directly, sat down to await her 
arrival with what patience she might. 

Indeed, it did not require any great exercise 
of patience to do this ; for even meeting her 
maid was become so disagreeable that she was 
not sorry to have it delayed. Everything in the 
extraordinary and most fatal position in which 
she had placed herself, seemed reversed and un- 
natural. 

Was this but the beginning of sorrows ? 

What a disgrace to be thus discarded ! 

Had she deserved it ? 

" Not'' — her heart answered — " certainly not 
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for her resistance to what was to her a wrong, 
an impiety, a wicked blasphemy against her 
heart's best aflfections. Not for that !" 

" But for the way of doing it." 

Oh ! what would she not have given now 
to have felt herself blameless ? — 

For the testimony of an approving conscience 
telling her that right in the principle, she had 
also been right in the manner ; mistress of 
herself, ruler over her own passions-*— gentle, 
pious, soft, and daughterlike in her opposition. 

Had she but been that ! — had she been the 
calm, reasonable, self-governed woman, instead of 
the violent, rude, passionate child — howdiflferently 
all might have ended ! Her father might have 
been angry, might have been unjust, cruel even, 
when thus opposed ; but he could never have 
been what she had provoked him into becoming. 
The very brutality of his rage, so disgraceful to 
him, so dreadful to her ! It was she who had 
exasperated — goaded him into it. 

This disgraceful separation! — disgraceful to 
him stiU more than to her — might never never 
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could have taken place ! — and even if it had ! — 
if nothing would have melted or moved him— 
oh, what would she give to have been without 
self-reproach ! 

Self-reproach ! 

It would attend her to her dying day. 

Yet, in spite of all these regrets and remorses, 
the idea of going back, of humbling herself 
before her father, as I said before, never presented 
itself as a possibility. But that was his own 

fault. He was one who had made it too diffi- 

* 

cult to be penitent and candid. A confession 
of error would only be an occasion of sar- 
castic triumph quite unbearable. It would serve 
to harden, not soften him; and short of an 
entire submission to his will, she felt, nothing 
would be of any use. 

So go on she must, since turned out she 
was. 

And then the inquiry arose-— 

And with what face could she appear before 
her lover now ? 

VOL. !!• s 
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What would he think? — what would he 
feel? 

No longer Miss Marston of Donnington Abbey, 
surrounded with all those advantages which adorn 
and beautify, and so excite the imagination — 
and no imagination more than her own — but a 
fugitive from her father's house, a homeless 
vagabond upon the earth, the object of his pity, 
perhaps of his censure. 

And then, as a little comfort in a comer 
sprang up — an unromantic one, if you will — 
but still it was a comfort it must be owned — 
there rose up the pleasant recollection of her 
forty thousand pounds. And she felt so thank- 
ful — so very thankful — to whom or to what, it 
might be hard to say — for she was not used to 
carry her thoughts in that direction. In some 
respects she was as complete a heathen as the 
most untutored savage. 

However, very thankful she was; and her 
spirits, which were naturally good, began to 
rise; and her schemes for making her lover 
independent and happy, and his father and 
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mother likewise, began to blossom out again ; 
like flowers opening when the sun comes from 
behind a cloud ; and so, by the time the woman 
of the lodge returned, accompanied by Esther, 
Evelyn was pretty much herself, and gave her 
directions with composure enough. 

She told Esther that she was going to 
Nurse Bond's, and should stay there all night 
— perhaps a day or two ; that she must walk 
with her there, and then go back to Don- 
nington and fetch her night- clothes ; and so, 
getting up, she bade the woman at the lodge 
good morning; and with a tranquillity that 
surprised herself — ^but this was one of those 
lulls which succeed a storm, when one is quite 
worn-out with agitation — she passed the gate, 
and entered upon the unknown world before 
her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'' Then I confess, before high heaven and you. 
That before all, and next unto high heaven, 
I love him." 

All's Well that Ends WelIi. 

Nurse Bond was sitting in a neat little par- 
laur, about the size of the closet at the abbey 
occupied by Miss Marston's dresses ; but it was 
cheerful and scrupulously clean ; and contained 
various small articles of furniture, which had 
been the gifts of Miss Marston herself, at difiPerent 
times ; though Evelyn had not been in the« 
habit of thinking about other people's comforts 
as much as she ought. Almost the first thing 
that struck her as she entered the parlour was 
how few presents she had made to Nurse Bond, 
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followed by a resolution to amend that fault, at 
least. 

This cottage, which was to initiate Miss Mar- 
ston into the chafms of a rural life of simplicity, 
was, I am sorry to say, not at all of that pic- 
turesque and romantic sort, the description of 
which makes one in love with that kind of 
existence — in fancy, at least, whatever it may 
prove in reality. 

But though not picturesque; having no 
tumble* down roof, covered with house-leek and 
grasses, or little peeping windows smiling through 
garlands of sweet-briar and honeysuckle — it was 
what, perhaps, in the present case, was rather 
more to the purpose, substantially built, and 
well secured from wind and weather — also 
from smoke, which, to the unaccustomed to such 
things, is one of the greatest nuisances they can 
be exposed to^ Yet, to say truth, the extremely 
prosaic air of the whole concern did more, per- 
haps, to bring Miss Marston's spuits down than 
any positive evils might have done. There would 
have been something exciting, bordering upon 
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the heroic, in taking refuge from the crudty of 
her feither under the roof of a regular poor man's 
cottage ; but there was little to raise the imagina- 
tion in a neat door, painted with a very coarse 
and vulgar imitation of oak, a narrow lobby, 
with green stained waDs, and Mrs. Bond's dimi- 
nutive parlour — square, with a small sash- 
window on one side, and an ordinary fire-place 
upon the other. Upon a little wooden chimney- 
piece stood two very common lustres, two castles, 
with each two round towers in shell-work, to 
hold candle-lighters, and a couple of chalk par- 
rots, red and green, with Mrs. Bond's watch in 
a Derbyshire brown-and-white spar stand. A 
very uncomfortable old-fashioned sofa and six 
chairs, all covered with horse-hair, were ranged 
against the walls ; a mahogany pembroke table, 
according to custom, under the window, and 
Mrs. Bond sitting spinning in a comfortable arm- 
chair, and with a little painted claw table, which 
Evelyn bad given her, standing on one side : this 
completed the furnishing of the room. The 
hum of the spinning-wheel, and the chirp of a 
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bulfinch hanging in a cage by the window, being 
the only sounds to be heard. 

" Bless me 1" cries Mrs. Bond, starting Up 
from her spinning ; ^^ Miss Evelyn ! as sure as 
I'm aUve !" 

" Yes, nurse ; myself — neither more nor less. 
But is that so very wonderful ?" 

" Why," said the old lady, and her face 
clouded rather, " it oughtn't to be wonderful ; 
and I, Miss Marston's own nurse — ^mother- 
nurse, Miss Evelyn... but it's natural you should 
think less of that than I do." 

" Why, you know, nurse, I don't forget it. 
But you are never contented. I came to you 
as often as I could. — I was here a short time 
ago. 

" Three months. Miss Evelyn, the twentieth 
of last month — coming on four ; but it's natu* 
ral — it's natural," but this in a tone which 
showed that, however natiural it noight be, it was 
not thought the more excusable ; '' and at all 
events, you are come now. So pray sit down, Miss 
Evelyn," she went on, presenting a chair, " and 
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don't be in such a hurry to run away, as you 
usually are. It's a long time, Miss Marston, since 
I've seen you. I hope you will sit down a bit." 

Evelyn knew well enough that she had been 
negligent, though she had thought little about 
it, until it was her turn to be the obliged per- 
son. Now she wished she had earned for her- 
self a somewhat different reception. She knew 
old Nurse Bond's heart ; she had neither a very 
sweet nor a very placable temper, but she had a 
capital understanding, and a most affectionate 
disposition. Where she loved, she loved warmly ; 
but she was a little exacting, perh{(ps, in her 
expectation of a return ; and certainly she was 
too clever a woman to be paid with words in 
place of deeds. 

She had often been hurt by Evelyn's negli- 
gence in caUing upon her, knowing how weU 
she was aware that a visit from her foster-child 
was the pride and almost the sole pleasure of 
her old nurse's existence. She could not help 
feeling that Miss Marston might have taken the 
trouble to come oftener. That it ought not to 
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have been a trouble, but a pleasure ; not duty, 
but inclination, which brought her to see .the 
person who had loved her the best of anything 
in the world, and had lavished upon her infancy 
and childhood those innumerable tendernesses 
and cares to which she was indebted for so large 
a portion of her health and beauty. Bond well 
knew also, that few, so little looked ai^r as she 
had been, would have fulfilled their part so 
faithfully. She could not forget, though others 
might, the watchful nights, the weary days, the 
tedious infantile disorders, the triumph over 
childish maladies in some of their most severe 
forms, which she had achieved ; the temptations 
to negligence resisted, even the good offers of 
marriage refused, and aU for the sake of that 
child who had hung an infant at her breast. 
Mr. Marston had provided for her handsomdy 
when the days of service were over, as rich and 
ostentatious men are wont to do with their de- 
pendants, and Bond felt grateful for it ; but ther^ 
was something wanting — 

That something unpossessed. 

Which clouds and poisons all the rest. 
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And this was the &ult of Evelyn. 

She loved Nurse Bond very weQ, but not 
very much ; for Bond, though a most fSedtfaAil 
nurse, one who deserved the name of friend, had 
her fancies and her tempers, and was a good deal 
more strict and precise in her notions than had 
at all suited the little Miss Marston's wild spirits 
and independent tastes ; so that she had never 
inspired that passionate affection which is ex- 
dted in some children for their nurses. Iliis 
was no fault of Evelyn's ; but it was a fault, 
knowing the extreme affection felt by Bond, 
and her own deep obligations to her, that she 
had been so careless in paying the little atten* 
tions by which she could in the least redeem 
the debt. 

She knew her visits were the greatest of plea-^ 
sures, and that her neglect occasioned the sharp- 
est pain to the good woman ; but it was a bore 
and a trouble to go — -just too far for a walk, and 
there was a carriage to be ordered, and a fuss to 
be made when she went — things she hated ; so 
she was for ever finding an excuse for putting a 
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call off; and when she at last can^, half the time 
was spent in apologizing for not having come: 
before; and she was most often obliged, by 
some engagement or other, to depart in such 
haste, that she would leave the old woman's 
heart almost sorer than if she had not come 
at all. 

Thus it went on. The neglect degenerated into 
a habit, and, like other evil habits, the fault 
strengthened ; till at last, owing to her recent 
occupation of thought, a longer time had elapsed 
than ever since her last hurried visit to Nurse 
Bond. 

" So pray sit down. Miss Evelyn," Nurse 
Bond said, presenting a chair, *' and don't be in 
such a hurry to run away, as you usually are. . . . 
And please tell me a little about the Hall — how 
is all going on at the old place? — I've not heard 
a word of it, I don't know when.. .and how's 
master ? and where is he ?" 

^' Master's at the Hall," said Evelyn, sitting 
down ; upon which nurse resumed her place, 
looking as if in expectation she was already. 
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enjoying a good chat '^ And, nurse, don't be 
angry with me for not coming so often as I 
ought to have done, for I'm going to make 
you more amends than perhaps you will quite 
desire... .Fm come to ask whether I may stay 
a little while with you ? — If you dislike it, you 
must turn me out of doors.'' 

^^Like it! bless me, dear Miss Evelyn, how 
you talk ! You're not really come to tea ? — 111 
have it ready in two minutes." 

'^Tea! good woman! I don't know how many 
teas, and breakfasts, and dinners too I Do you 
know what it is I'm going to ask of you ?-— 
Whether you will let me Uve with you till you're 
tired of me?" 

'^ Bless the dear child ! how she does talk \ 
That's just like yourself. Miss Evelyn ; always 
trying to make a fool of people, with your fun 
and nonsense." 

"Neither fun nor nonsense, however, now. 
The short and the long of the matter is — will 
you take Esther and me in to live with you 
fpr a time ?" 
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" You're not going even to stay tea, I dare 
say/' said nurse, getting displeased in having the 
precious moments wasted ip this sort of dull 
joking, as. she thought it, "I know^ by your 
way, you're not." 

" I'm not going to stay tea unless you 
please," said Evelyn, rising, beginning to be 
affronted in her turn,, at what she mistook for 
want of proper empressement on Bond's part ; 
'' but the truth may as well be told at once. 
My father ... my father has turned me out of 
doors, and I do not know where on earth to 
go. 

"Turned you out of doors! — Mercy on us 
all !" lifting up her old withered arms in the 
utmost amazement 

" You don't mean it ! — ^you can't mean it ! — 
Turned you out of doors ! — ^And what can you 
have, done ?" 

" / done ! — Of course I must be to blame," 
said Evelyn, sitting dowq again. " Of course, 
my father could be neither unjust nor cruel." 

" I didn't say that — I didn't dare to say that. 
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I know Mr. MarstoQ...but a father's heart is a 
father's heart — ^They don't use turn their own 
daughter out o' doors for nothing ... But dear 
me I dear me ! what can it be about ? — =-what 
can it be about ? Turned out o' doors ! — why 
it's more like a story-book than real. Dear, 
dear, dear Miss Evelyn, it can't be, sure !*' 

" It is, however, — I am turned out of doors, 
literally, nurse... And he does not know whe- 
ther I have five pounds in the world or not. 
I may starve or perish in the streets for any- 
thing he would care... There's father's love for 
you !" 

^"My dear Miss Marston," said nurse, who 
was now trembling all over ; •* I'm but a ser- 
vant, I know, but I was your nurse, and almost 
your mother, when ^ou, poor baby, wanted one. 
This sad nejvs puts me into such a flutter, that 
my thoughts seem running round like a mill 
wheel, nohow. — 1 cannot understand it — but I 
hope... I hope, dear, dear Miss Evelyn, you have 
not quarrelled with your father outright ?*' 

" That must be as he pleases to make it.*' 
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" But you shouldn't, you know, Miss Eve- 
lyn. — Parents can't and won't take sauce from 
their children.— *It's against the commandment." 

" Sauce !" colouring ; " what do you mean by 
sauce ? How do you know how I spoke to 
him ?" 

" Oh, because ... I do know. I've heard 
you, Miss Evelyn — many and many's the time, 
when I've been sorry." 

"Did you never hear my father speak to 

" Oh, but, dear Miss Evelyn, only think that's 
so different. A child and a parent, a man and 
a woman.... Mr. Marston has a high, rough way 
with him, we all know that — and his temper 
may be, not of the best — but a soft answer tum- 
eth away wrath.... And oh, Miss Evelyn, how 
good it is, and how many a time I'd have given 
all I had in the world, from your lips to hear 



it." 



" You're going too far. You presume upon 
my situation," was rising to Evelyn's lips, as 
her face grew hotter and hott^ ; but she hf^d 
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the grace to arrest the words before they were 
uttered. 

They would have been unjust. Nurse Bond 
was the last woman in the world to take advantage 
of any one's situation, least of all of hers. 
Evelyn knew that it was a most sincere, though 
humble friendship, which prompted the words, 
to her most bitter — for she felt, alas ! how true 
they were. 

She was silent for a little time, struggling 
with her temper ; at last she said, — 

" I am sorry you suppose me so very much 
to blame, and that, before you know a single 
thing about it." 

There was temper in this speech, but it was 
the best she could do with herself. 

" No, Miss Evelyn, don't please say that. 
I don't pretend to judge. What am I ? — a 
poor servant — but it's an awful, awful thing, for 
a young lady like you to be turned out of her 
father's house.... What will people say ?" 

** People ! As if I cared for people ! All I 
care for is, whether I was in the right — and I wcis 
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in the right — I Vas, indeed, nurse. Not in the 
manner, perhaps, but in the main." 

" I*m glad to hear it — very glad to hear it — 
but it must have been a sore business, if you 
were right in the main — and I see you were — I 
see you think you were," for nurse understood 
her foster-child well. 

" He wanted to marry me to Leonard Fitz- 
roy for money, and I won't. I don't love Leo- 
nard Fitzroy — and no father upon earth has a 
right to force one to marry against one's will." 

" Ah, my ! — that's it ! I thought some time 
or other it would come to this. But can't you 
like Mr. Fitzroy ?... You and he used to play 
together as children. I thought you liked him 
weU enough. He's a good man, and a clever 
man — they say, a very clever man ; and you like 
that. He's got a fine estate, now his brother's 
dead — It's a pity, isn't it, that you should be 
so very positive not to please your father ?" 

" I can't do it, and I won't do it — and he 
knows, if he has any candour in him, why I 
can't, and that I ought not." 

VOL. II. T 
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" Ought not ! How can he feel you ought 

not r 

" Because I love another." 

Her face was all crimson with excitement — it 
rushed out — she would have given worlds to 
have recalled the words as soon as they were 
uttered^ but it was too late. 

But she need not have been so sorry. 

" Poor dear !" said nurse ; " is that it ?'' 

And she looked at her with an eye so sym- 
pathising and compassionate^ that it was impos- 
sible to resist the comfort of it. 

" Poor dear ! poor dear !" nurse went on, as 
if talking to herself ; " and I thought you were 
so safe up there from that — I always dreaded that 
— it was so likely you and Mr. Marston would 
fall out about that — but I fancied as how Leo- 
nard Fitzroy would set all right, as you'd seen 
nobody else... My heart alive ! who can it have 
been ?" 

" A man, nurse, that no one need blush to 
own." 

" I hope so ! — I hope so ! — but youVe seen 
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nobody. It isn't the vicar, for he's an old mar- 
ried man, and has only daughters — and it can't, 
sure, be the young doctor, because he isn't no gen- 
tleman !...He's a vulgar, profligate young man, 
Miss Marston, believe me; I hope it isn't him. 
But who else can you have seen ?" 

Miss Marston put up her lip with a look of 
magnificent disdain at the mention of the young 
apothecary, who was indeed as worthless a small 
professional as need to be. 

" Make yourself easy, nurse ; it's neither 
vicar nor doctor. No," said she, gently and 
seriously, and taking nurse's hand — " no, my 
good woman, I am overrun with faults — I am 
nothing but faults — but one good thing is left 
in me. I do not take pleasure in ^ those that 
do them.' Profligacy, if it owned a sceptre, I 
should detest. Vice, arrayed in every possible 
earthly pride and glory, I should abhor — I hate 
it ! — I loathe it ! What I love — and it is the 
only right thing in me — ^is what is good, pure, 
excellent. Oh, how different ! how far different 
from my self!... It's like another element. It's 

T 2 
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like a better world. It's like Heaven itself to 
be near him, nurse/' 

Nurse could not resist the inclination to 
gently stroke the glowing cheek. 

'* I always said there was the angel under all/' 
she whispered. 

Evelyn went on. 

" I have not made my dioiee hastily, as yon 
might suppose— as everybody has a right to 
suppose such a rash, self-willed fool as I am, 
would have done. No, dear nurse, I have 
struggled, and thought, and prayed — yes, nurse, 
prayed... and who taught me to pray? he did. 
You should have heard what he told us of his 
father; and great, good, noble men, like his 
father... How they sulSFered, and how they 
prayed — and if men, strong, wise, able men, 
struggled and prayed, what should I, a vain, 
impetuous, faulty, foolish creature do, but pray 
too ? I did it badly— I did it badly I but I 
came to my resolution, and that was — that I 
would give my life to him who would teach me 
the true worth of life ; my fortune to one who 
well knew the uses of fortune; my heart to 
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one who would take that heart, and generously, 
gently, lovingly, lead it to Him whom I never 
rightly knew. — Knew ! Never rightly guessed »at 
till I found Armand Du Chastel." 

She was all beauty now ; glowing, generous, 
angelic beauty was spread like a glory over that 
truth-speaking face. 

"And Mr, Marston won't hear of it?... Did 
you tell him all this, and won't he hear of it ?" 
said nurse, thoroughly melted, and thoroughly 
converted. 

"No — noi He hear of iti He abuses 
him, and scorns him, and tramples on him, 
because — because — he is poor !" 

" Poor ! ah !— ah ! that's it ! that's it ; but 
has he nothing ? Is he a real gentleman ? and has 
he nothing?... Most gentlemen have something. 
Trample on him ! How dare he trample on 
him. Nay, but Mr. Marston's very rich — but, 
poor gentlemen !— He's no right to trample on 
them nor anybody... who has ?" 

" Ah ! who has ? who has ? Yet they will — 
they all will... but what care I?" 
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^And wfaat is his stale in fife dieii, if be has 
no moner ? I hope he's no idle do-nothing^. — I 
hmpe he docs somednng for m firing." 

^ Yes ; he labovxrs uidebtipHf to maintain 
himsdf, and to as^rt in maintaining his £ither 
and mother. — ^Idle! he works fike a gallejr- 
s]aTe....Yoimg ! deCcate I fanned for the fidrest 
and h^hest enjoTments as he is, he works 
and strives fike the Toiest dmc^ on eardi! 
But (»e diii]^ is lodpr — Ins wixk is beantifal, 
and ideal, and k>fij as himsrff. Ctti ! he is as 
fbn of genius as of eveij other good and gene- 
rous gift — and muih an artist f 

"Artist! whafsthatr 

"Why, a painter — a pointer '* 

" Runter ! Not a house painter, I io 
hope.** 

In spite of her agitation, Evdyn couU hardly 
help laughing. 

'^ A house painter \ What art you thinlmig 
o^ nurse?" 

"Nay, but there are house-painters who 
doesn't paint themselves^ but has men as does... 
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but somehow, it's not a gentleman's profession, 
Miss Marston — it ain't, indeed." 

"It ain't, indeed!" mimicking; for her 
spirits were beginning to rise ; " but this gen- 
tleman paints walls himself, with his own right 
hand.., Jsn't that shocking, nurse? Why, he 
has painted the saloon at the abbey. Have you 
not heard of that ? — and it's the most beautiful 
thing that ever has been done, I believe, since 
Raphael painted the walls of the Vatican." 

"Vat, Vat.,. and the other name... well, I 
know nothing about it ; only I'm sorry he's a 
painter. Miss Marston. — It's not the place for 
you to be a painter's wife, and the stink of the 
oils all through the house !"... 

" Dear woman ! what are you talking about ? 
You don't understand the matter at aD. Oh, 
no !" kindling again. " You don't know — you 
can't know — how should you ? when so few 
do, or can. Oh, no ! how should you under- 
stand any more than others, all that is beautiful, 
good, divine, in genius such as his ?— else the 
whole world would fall down and worship, 
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as my poor heart does.... And to think! to 
think !" 

And then the enchanting thought rose up 
afresh. The thought of all that it was in her 
power to do for the being she so worshipped, iu 
return for the love she knew he bore her. 



And so the day passed off after all^ in a sort 
of rapturous excitement, which it might have 
been expected would be spent in mortification 
and tears. 

But Evelyn was too happy in her own 
thoughts, in the wild dreams of her heart and 

r 

imagination, to think much of the circumstances 
in which she actually stood, or to feel sensible 
to the many positive wants and privations with 
which the new life she had entered upon would 
be accompanied. 

She did not observe that the dinner set before 
her was rough and uncomfortable; for Mrs. 
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Bond was not one whose nice habits rendered 
every place and every meal pleasing and delicate. 
Nor did she trouble herself about the exigency 
of a bed-room almost filled up with a large 
four-post bed as the manner then was, and in 
which there was hardly room left to turn one- 
self. 

It was not till she was left alone with her 
own thoughts in this same four-post bed, that 
the excitement of her spirits began to subside, 
and her situation present itself to her mind in 
its true coloiu's. 

Late in the evening, Esther had returned, 
accompanied by the spring market-cart, loaded 
with trunks and boxes. 

The intelligence she brought was, that Mr. 
Marst6n had already left the abbey, having 
given orders that all his daughter's property of 
every description should be cleared from her 
room, and carried after her. Esther was the 
bearer likewise of a note which Mr. Marston 
had left to be delivered at the same time with 
the things. 
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It was brief, and to this effect : — 

''Mr. Marston to Miss Marston. 

** I do not know whether you have got 
money — ^you seldom have it before-hand. I send 
you a cheque for one hundred pounds ; you wiD 
receive that sum every quarter-day, if you will 
signify where it is to be sent to you. ARet 
what has passed between us, I can no longer 
look upon you in the light of a daughter ; but 
I have no wish you should starve. 

"John Marston." 

The arrival of the things, and the receipt of 
this letter it was, which checked the flow of 
Miss Marston's spirits, and called her out of 
the regions of ideal bliss to that ugly prosaic 
world of realities in which she had been little 
accustomed to dwell. 

All was over then. 

For the first time she actually understood 
that she was discarded, and that there was no 
room left for repentance or return. So long 
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as she thought it in her power by submission 
to restore herself to her place, she had scorned 
the idea of it ; but when submission itself, as 
she 'plainly saw, would be useless, her heart 
sank within her. 

It was an awful situation, and mortifying ; 
and the more so, as she read in Mrs. Bond's 
dismayed looks, what she thought about it ; and 
how little in her worst anticipations she had ex- 
pected such an irrevocable sentence as this. 

Mrs. Bond knew too well that Mr. Marston 
and his daughter often quarrelled, and that high 
words passed between them. She had not been 
very much smprised at her old master's violent 
measures ; attributing them to the hasty passion 
of the moment. She had expected him to pro- 
pose terms of reconciliation. She was not 
prepared, long as she had known him, for this 
implacable spirit — this total abandonment of his 
daughter at once. 

But it was not until Evelyn was left alone 
within her four curtains, the candle out, and the 
room only lighted by the spectral whiteness of 
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the moon, as it shone coldly through the win- 
dow at the foot of her bed, and threw dark 
melancholy shadows upon it and the floor, that 
her spirits altogether gave way, and nothing 
could be imgined more dreary than the prospect 
h^ thoughts presented. • 

She felt utterly alone in the world — and the 
world to her was one vast desert, stretching out 
before her an interminable, dreary waste. 

All that was warm, genial, accustomed, sheir 
tering, home-like, lay behind h^, and from that 
she was irrevocably banished. All before her 
was bare — ^for what is more utterly bare to the 
heart than a future without associations ? 

One object there was, for which all had been 
sacrificed, and the thought of which, but a few 
hours before, had filled her with ineffable 
triumph and joy ; but even that had faded now. 
In the sudden change of her spirits that hap- 
pened — which happens to all women, I believe, 
and to many men, in the course of a love story 
— a sudden fading of the glory which it is the 
privilege of love to shed over every object, and 
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in its place a dull, dreary, sceptical doubt of its 
reality. A sudden loss of faith in one's own 
heart— ^a sudden awakening, as it were, and 
questioning whether all this passionate sentiment 
be more than the wildness of a dream. 

That feeling came first, and it is a horrid 
feeling whilst it lasts ; but it is passing like all 
sudden changes of the spirits, and Love soon 
reasserts his power; ^ut there was a more 
serious and substantial cause for anxiety, when 
she had time for cool reflection, as regarded her 
loven 

Did he really — really love her ? — or was the 
passion he had betrayed evanescent as her own 
attachment seemed half an hour ago to be in 
danger of becoming ? Her heart was faithful, 
and, like the needle to the pole, had speedily 
returned to its true centre, after the momentary 
disturbance ; but would his do so ? 

Men, she had read, were more inconstant than 
women. She could not have studied Shak- 
speare — and him she had studied, whatever else 
might have been neglected — without having re- 
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ceived a strong impression of the inconstancy of 
men. 

In those her triumphant days of airy spirits, 
she had little cared. She had defied love, 
and promised herself never to surrender her 
heart into the tyrant's power ; but now, when 
everything dear in life was at stake, she trem- 
bled at the recollection of these old thoughts. 

The very humility of true love — and h^'s 
was indeed most true and sincere — helped to 
increase her distrust. 

When she thought of herself, with aU her 
weaknesses, follies, and faults, and compared 
herself with him, it seemed impossible he could 
love her. 

That idea of her comparative wealth, which 
had been such a source of pleasure in the 
thought of bestowing it upon him, had lost its 
power now. If he did not love her, what 
mattered her wealth! He would, she knew it 
well, rather starve than prostitute his heart for 
gold ; and she ! — she ! — oh ! — as she covered 
her head in her piUow and burst into an agony 
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of tears — she! — oh! she would do anything, 
the meanest 1 rather than lose him. 

And thus that heart was bruised, and broken, 
and softened, and s^nnealed/ and prepared for 
firmer and better action. 



But the real great, insurmountable difficulty 
upon which she dwelt with most despondency in 
her calmer moments, was upon their separa- 
tion. 

How were they ever to meet again ? 

He would not even know what had become 
of her. She would have no opportunity of as- 
suring herself of his constancy ; and the sort of 
gay security which the brilliant circumstances 
in which she lately stood, had given of an 
assured superiority in position which might ven- 
ture on extraordinary steps — was gone. 

The humiliated and discarded daughter could 
not venture upon that which might have seemed 
graceful in the splendid heiress of Donnington 
Abbey. 
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He would never even know that it had been 
for him that all this was lost. He would hear 
a garbled story — probably, would blame her. 

But, alas I alas ! the worst — the worst was — 
she should see him no more. 

Indeed, this seemed but too probable a con- 
sequence, for circumstances appeared to" have 
rushed in between them — that obstinate, invin- 
cible force of circumstances, which separates so 
many in so unintelligible a manner. 

Oh ! why are hearts so bound by the myste- 
rious, inexplicable tie, to be parted by the cob- 
web of some apparently trifling accident ? 

Why is what is strongest, holiest, most pre- 
cious, most lovely in life, the sport of the slightest 
and most capricious of events ? 

Why? 

Because the hinges upon which life turns are 
among the minutest of things. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Then flash* d the living lightning from her eyes, 
And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies.'' 

Kafe of the Lock. 

In the meantime, Armand Du Chastel had 
returned to London , and to his old lodgings in 
the attics of that house in C * Street, 

leading from the Strand to the river. 

But what a changed man entered that room 
again ! And to him everything seemed changed 
too. 

The closeness of the air, the stifling lowness 
of the ceiling, the dull, dingy, untrimmed aspect 
of everything around him, seemed almost sufl^o- 
cating. Not that he would have cared at other 
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times — though he was exquisitely susceptible to 
external impressions — but because his heart was 
full, almost to bursting, and wanted room and air. 

The passion, which might have expired in 
the birth in other circumstances, had, under the 
peculiar and romantic encouragement which it 
had received, increased to a strength which it 
had required all the resolute force of his cha- 
racter to keep within any bounds. 

So long as he had been in the house with 
her, had been certain to see her every day, the 
sweetness of that certainty, and the respect, the 
almost idolatrous reverence in which he held 
her, had helped him to keep himself tolerably 
tranquil. But, once parted — and it seemed as 
if his feelings knew no bounds. The agonies of 
his despair, when he had left her ; when he had 
crossed the boundaries of her father's park and 
left her, perhaps, for ever, were only equalled by 
the rapturous ecstacy of his recollections, when 
words, looks, tones, meetings, partings, all so 
full of delightful assurance, came rushing to 
his memory. 
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But it is vain and foolish to attempt to de- 
acribe the emotions of a man like this, in love. 
Those who have loved as he did, will understand 
it at once — to those who never have, not all the 
words in all the dictionaries of all the languages 
in the world, would make them comprehend it. 

But the weight upon his heart seemed to 
press upon him everywhere, and to impede all 
vigorous action — He was parted from her, and 
the light of life seemed extinguished. He was 
as one suddenly struck blind. 

How? When? Where? If ever — should they 
meet again ? 

How ? When ? Where ?— Could it be right 
that they should meet again ? 

That was the bitterest part of it. 

Nothing could raise him to her. 

He knew too well, how in this country pro- 
fessional artists are regarded, to feel that the 
highest success in his noble and beautiful call- 
ing, could ever reward him with the rich heiress 
of Donnington. 

And with this conviction — which many, I 

u 2 
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believe, will think a most erroneous one — all 
pleasure, as all ambition in his art, seemed gone. 

He cared not now what became of him. His 
pencil fell from his listless hand. What mattered 
success — if it was not for her ; and as for the 
disinterested love of art which had been the im- 
pelling principle of his life till now — another 
passion, alas ! how much more vehement, had 
superseded it. 

His father was shocked when they met, at his 
son's pale, haggard looks ; and he, well experi- 
enced in the history of the passions, was not 
long in divining the cause. But his son made 
no confidences. He complained of head-ache 
when questioned ; and that was all. He had 
plenty of money by him for the present ; he 
indulged his idleness, and his father would not 
remonstrate. He left it to time — hoping much 
from time — well aware of the power it usually 
exercises. 

But time did nothing here. 

As Armand's health declined, his natural 
spirits grew weaker, and the deep despondency 
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which overshadowed his life, darkened. He 
was perplexed also, and kept in a constant state 
of feverish irritation by doubts as to what he 
ought to do. 

To leave her after all that had passed between 
them, without giving her any mark of his own 
constancy, sincerity, and deep devotion, seemed 
alike unjust to his own heart, and disloyal to 
hers ; and yet, the pride — that pride which is 
the fault, if fault it be, of the highest and most 
delicate natures — seemed to command him to 
suffer in silence, rather than tempt her to a step 
everybody in the world would censure. 

Thus the time had passed in London, whilst 
the events we have related had been going on at 
Donnington. 

I omitted to mention, that before Armand's 
departure, Mrs. Allardice had left the Abbey 
upon her annual holiday of some weeks ; so 
that her mediation, if it would have been of 
any use in soothing the quarrel (which there was 
little probability it would have been), was not 
available. As for Mademoiselle Fierville, she had 
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been too lately admitted into the family to have 
been allowed to share in any confidential matters 
connected with it ; and all she knew of the 
business was — that Mr. Marston had informed 
her one fine morning, that his daughter having 
left home for a considerable period, and his own 
views being altogether altered, he should not 
have any farther occasion for Mademoiselle Fier- 
ville's services. He added, that if it would be 
convenient to her to remain a month or so at 
the Abbey, in order to have time to provide her- 
self with a place, he begged she would do so. 
Upon condition, however, that she did not enter 
into any communication with Miss Marston, so 
long as she. Mademoiselle, was an inmate under 
her father's roof 

So Mademoiselle was left to her own reflec- 
tions, and to the consideration of what her next 
step in life should be. 

She was a sharp, clever, little thing — as we 
all know, ever alive to her own interest — ^and 
quick-sighted enough in general, as to what was 
going on around her ; but then, she had one 
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fault which is peculiarly apt to impair the 
clearness of vision — she had inordinate vanity. 

It was her persuasion, not only that she was 
irresistible, but that nothing did resist her ; — 
and she fell into the common error of women of 
her stamp — that of fancying every man they 
meet with, in love with them. 

That she spared no pains to bring this desir- 
able consummation to bear — cela — as the French 

say, va sans dire. 

She had, upon her first appearance at the 
Abbey, tried hard with Mr. Marston, who hap- 
pened to be passing one of his few and far be- 
tween visits there at the time ; but for once she 
felt that she had not quite succeeded. There 
seemed to be some obstacle — she could not quite 
understand what — ^in the way. But, though dis- 
appointed, she was not altogether discouraged. 
She made up her mind to persevere, well know- 
ing that men as well as hares may be hunted 
down. 

But whilst she was resting upon her arms in 
the interval of the master's visits, the young 
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painter appeared, and Mademoiselle's tactics were 
changed. 

She had not much heart ; vain women rarely 
have ; but she had some imagination, and what 
she had of either heart or imagination, was im- 
mediately captivated. It was a trait in her dispo- 
sition to fall easily into love — if love such as 
hers may be called so. The master of the house 
was a middle-aged, not very good-looking, proud, 
obstinate, disagreeable man ; and the chances 
were strongly against her being able to captivate 
him. The young artist, on the contrary, was 
young and sweet-tempered, and beautiful as 
Apollo, very well inclined to be sociable, and 
to indulge her in those playful compliments and 
agreeable petits soins which were the delight of 
her life. 

At first, Armand Du Chastel really found 
amusement in chatting with the lively French 
woman — and thus compensating himself for 
the cold distance of the young lady of the house. 
Afterwards he talked to her as men do when 
they care only to talk to another, the pro- 
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yoking consciousness which oppresses them, 
rendering it impossible to address that other. 
At last he had sought her because he was mise- 
rable and irritable ; and if it were wrong to inhale 
the sweetness of that rose himself, to which all 
his heart was directed — there was a something 
of comfort in enjoying the vicinity of one who 
si elle netoit pas la rose avait vecu pres 
d'elU: 

In short, to make an end, Mademoiselle's 
eyes had never been opened ; and to the day of 
Du Chastel's departure, she believed herself to 
be his secret favourite. 

A marriage with him she should like very 
well, and she was not a little vexed that he had 
gone away without making the slightest advance 
to a negociation of that nature. But she con- 
soled herself with thinking, that imtU he had 
made his way a little more in the world, it would 
be neither prudent, nor, indeed, possible to 
entertain such a prospect — and besides, the de- 
lay allowed more time for ascertaining whether 
Mr. Marston was utterly impregnable or not. 
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For delightful as the younger swain might be, 
there could not the shadow of a doubt exist, 
as to which of the two, in the event of the 
choice being offered, would be the more eligible 
bargain. 

And accordingly, Mademoiselle spent her soli- 
tude at Donnington, considering plans, weighing 
chances, and imagining possibilities, when she 
was suddenly awaked from one dream at least, 
by the astounding intelligence that Mr. Marston 
was married. 

It was actually in the newspapers. It was 
announced in these terms : ^' On Thursday, the 
10th of August, John Marston, Esq., of Don- 
nington Abbey, in the county of Lancashire, 
and Queen Square, London, to Maria Selina, 
daughter of Jacob Bean, Esq., of Sheffield.'' 

Mademoiselle Fierville was still sitting with 
the newspaper in her hand, pondering upon the 
different turns of fate below, and wondering 
who this daughter of Jacob Bean, Esq., of 
Sheffield, could possibly be, when the house- 
keeper, red as an enraged turkey-cock, which 
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bird in several points of view she considerably 
resembled, burst into the room with — 

"Who on earth would have thought it? — 
The hussey ! Mademoiselle, please let me have 
a look at the newsps^er...Who on earth would 
have thought it ? — The hussey ! the impudent 
puss ! Ay, there it is — Jacob Beatty Esq.y^ — 
with an hysterical laugh. " Why, he's not even 
a master shoemaker — he*s a cobbler at Shef- 
field V* And poor Mrs. Honeypot, quite over- 
powered with her emotions, black with envy, 
red with rage, boiling over with honest indigna- 
tion at the thought, sank down upon a chair, 
letting the newspaper fall fi'om her powerless 
hand. 

" Why, what ? what ?" cries Mademoiselle. 
" Do you know anything of her ?'* 

" Know her, the hussey ! Why, was she not 
kitchen-maid here ? — Nay, I don't know if she 
wasn't scuUery-maid ; and haven't I given her 
many a cuff before now, for her saucy looks and 
answers — ay, hundreds of times ! And she's to 
be missis over me ! — missis over me !'' 
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And with that the tempest dissolved in rain, 
and Mrs. Honeypot sobbed aloud. 

" But I don't understand," says Mademoi- 
seUe, quite puzzled, *^ how it's all come about. 
'* I never heard of this person before ; and 
Jacob Bean, Esq. — ^you don't call cobble— what's 
cobble — coal — what ? — I don't understand — you 
don't call cobbles, esquires ?" 

'' Esquire !" with a tone of ineffable scorn ; 
''esquire! as much an esquire as I'm the 
queen — ^nay, less, for I'm a decent woman, at 
all events, and that's more than she is — a vile, 
wicked, shameless girl I... That's what people get 
by being virtuous in the world !" 

"I'm glad she's virtuous, however,'* said 
Mademoiselle, with a little sentiment a la 
Genlis. 

" She virtuous !" in a loud tone of triumph ; 
for there was some comfort, at least, in knowing 
she was not that^^-thnt she had not deserved 
her good fortune. " She virtuous ! why, she's 
a shameless, bold-faced vixen, without a rag of 
character left ; and everybody knows what she's 
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been to master these five years, at least... Why, 
bless you 1 there's four children." 

" Oh !" said Mademoiselle, to herself, and 
began to understand the something she never 
could quite comprehend about Mr. Marston. 
"Well, Mrs. Honeypot," she went on, "Tm 
heartily sorry for all the family. As for myself^ 
there is but one alternative (I shall write by this 
very post to Du Chastel, thought she). What 
do the rest of you mean to do ?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," sobbing again 
hysterically ; " for as for having her as was my 
kitchen-maid missis-ing it over me, it's what I 
shall find it difficult, I know, to bring myself 
to bear. But mine's a good place — it's hard to 
leave it in advancing age," with a fresh burst of 
compassionate tears over her own sad fate ; 
" and perhaps, out of love for my old master, I 
may consent for a bit, at least... for what will 
that poor, ignorant thing know about house- 
keeping ? — and she's made an honest woman of, 
at all events. By-the-by, I wonder what Miss 
Marston will do ? She can never come back 
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now. But she's a good fortune of her own, 
that's one comfort... I'm sure, if I had such 
good luck) nothing should tempt me even to 
look at the creature. But poor servants must 
live." 

Mademoiselle Fiervifle, by that very day's 
post, wrote, as she had promised herself, to 
Armand Du Chastel, intending to begin by thus 
opening the communication, and see what would 
come of it. This is her letter, translated from 
the French. 

" Mademoiselle Fierville 

" To Armand Du Chastel. 

" My dear Mr. Du Chastel, 

" I flatter myself, from the kind and 
obliging disposition which showed itself whilst 
with us, and which testified to the generosity 
and sweetness of your character, that you will 
excuse me for giving you the trouble to read 
this little note, and thus interrupting for a few 
moments your interesting occupations. 

" There have been great events since we had 
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the pleasure of seeing you here. Everythmg is 
changed — defond en comble — and in the gene- 
ral overthrow, my little destiny has not escaped, 
hut has been levelled to the earth with other 
things. In short, my vocation is at an end, 
and I have received notice from Mr. Marston to 
look out for some other arrangement, and resign 
myself to quit this house in a month. 

" Mr. Marston has behaved liberally, I must 
own, upon the occasion, and I quit this place 
with a comfortable little sum to add to the savings 
I have been able to accumulate during a short, 
but not unindustrious life. Nevertheless, it is 
not my desire to remain idle; and if Mr. 
Armand Du Chastel should chance to know of 
any situation, consistent with my views and 
pretensions, it would be an act of friendship to 
me most gratifying, if he would please to think 
upon me. 

" No doubt, Mr. Du Chastel will feel some 
natural curiosity to learn the causes of the un> 
expected and astounding {etourdissanf) events 
which have taken place. I can only satisfy this 
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natural desire for informatioDy by informing him 
of wha( little has come to my knowledge. 

" The rupture of all those agreeable relations 
which he found existing at Donnington Abbey, 
has been occasioned by a violent quarrel between 
Mr. Marston and his daughter. It is not for 
me to enlarge upon what is for ever to be 
lamented. The grounds of the quarrel were, I 
believe, such as often happen in the families of 
the English, so fond of liberty, but never take 
place in France, where submission to the pro- 
prieties of things, and, above all, to the un- 
limited control of parents in that important 
matter, marriage, is without exception. 

" I belieVfe Mr. Marston proposed an alliance 
to his daughter most unexceptionable in every 
respect. It was with a man of large fortune, 
unquestioned honour, about her own age, and 
one known to her from childhood — yet he was 
met with a flat refusal. In vain, as I am in- 
formed, did the worthy {le digne) Mr. Marston 
demand a reason for the young lady's unac- 
countable caprice — he could obtain none. 
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" There was a repetition the most obstinate of 
the refusal to obey, in spite of the urgent en- 
treaties to which the father condescended. At 
last he became justly enraged at this entetemenU 
and his fury broke out in high words, as it was 
natural it should. The young lady's temper is 
also rafther high ; she stuck to her rights |is a 
daughter of proud Albion ; and, in short, it 
ended by Mr. Marston turning her out of the 
house. 

" So there was a terrible/raca5, and everybody 
at their wits' end, to know what would come 
next, and what they were to do ; and whether 
she would ever come back again. The young 
'ady herself hoped to do so, I dare* say ; for she 
went no further than Nurse Bond's, who lives in 
the village of Donnington hard by — but if she did 
expect to return, she has deceived herself. Mr. 
Marston declared himself implacable ; sent her 
clothes after her, and dismissed me from my 
situation, as I have said ; 'fallowing me to stay 
a month here, only on condition that I would 
not exchange a syllable with Miss Marston. 

VOL. II. X 
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" All this, however^ might have passed away, 
and she been restored, but for an event of which 
I have heard this morning, that renders the 
mischief irremediable. Mr. Marston, in the 
effervescence of anger, no doubt, has done the 
most inconceivable of things. 

" He has actually gone and married himself to 
a young woman, once a servant in this very house ; 
and afterwards — I am shocked to allude to it — 
accepting a situation far more disgraceful even 
than that of kitchen-maid could be — a situation, 
in short, which renders it impossible that Miss 
Marston should ever return to the house, where 
the new wife, and two children she already has 
by Mr. Marston, are expected in a short time ; 
but I shall take care to strike my tent first. 

" What is to become of Miss Marston, it is 
painful to think ! I am sure I pity her from 
my heart. Thrown friendless upon the world 
after all the luxury and expense to which she 
has been used. 

" What Mr. Marston will do for her, nobody 
knows ; but that little enough may be expected. 
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when there is a mardtre of this description, 
and a second femily in question, one may 
suppose. 

" However, to end this narration, which has 
ran to a length I pray you to excuse, I will beg 
of you to believe me, &c. &c." 

What Mademoiselle's private reasons were 
for entering into these details, may perhaps be 
suspected ; but far was she from anticipating 
the effect her somewhat garbled narrative would 
produce upon him to whom it was addressed. 

The letter was like a message from heaven. 

Little thought he, or cared he for the fair 
writer, who flattered herself she held so important 
a place in his heart ! He forgot her very 
existence, as his eye greedily devoured the lines 
in his hand. 

You should have seen him, his rising coloiu*, 
his flashing eyes, the trembling agit^ation of 
hope, ecstacy, conviction, and the rapture of a 
^udden resolution. 

Yes, every syllable of the story enforced 

X 2 
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the same truth, making that a caU, a peremptory 
call of duty and honour, which every sentiment 
of duty and honour had till then forbidden. 

For his sake, she was an outcast ; for his sake, 
she was penniless, defenceless, and without a 
home. Oh ! but he would shelter her in his 
arms — struggle for her — slave for her — ^worship 
her — and by the intensity of his love, his devo- 
tion, make some faint, feeble return for what 
she had done for him. 

It is no use attempting to describe him. He 
was perfectly wild with troubled, stormy delight. 

To fly to her, to throw himself at her feet, to 
kiss those feet again, as once he had done before 
in all the bewildered transport of so undeserved 
and unexpected a discovery ! He could think 
of nothing — see nothing but Evelyn — discarded 
and homeless for his sake ! 

In less than an hom*, he was upon the top of 
the mail coach, cursing the delay, though the 
horses were spanking on as fast as the best- 
appointed mail coach at that time in England 
could go. 
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It was ten o'clock at night when they rattled 
by the Park wall, and through the little street of 
Donnington village, and the coachman drew up 
a moment at the Black Bear, to deliver the 
letters, and allow Du Chastel and his portman- 
teau to descend. 

Oh how his heart had been beating and 
choking him, as he recognized the well-known 
park wall, the belt and its particular ^ees, all 
crowded with memories. There he had seen her 
— there he had watched her at a distance — here 
again he had sat and thought of her — under 
that thick cedar he had flung himself down in a 
transport of anguish, and wept like a child for 
her. Glimpses through the belt shewed the 
water gleaming at a distance, in the brightest 
of moonlights, and the fair abbey sleeping there 
under its ancient trees, upon that soft, moss- 
grassy lawn. 

He sprang from the coach, portmanteau 

^in hand, and entered the little bar of the Black 

Bear. Luckily for him, he was at this place 

utterly unknown; he had never crossed its 
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threshold in his life. He asked whether he 
could have a room and a bed ; and the landlady, 
a portly dame, after a little scrutiny of his looks, 
which decided her that he was a real gentleman, 
showed him into a dean, though modest apart- 
ment, next door to which was a neat little bed- 
room, at his service. 

This affair arrai^ed, he looked at his watch. 
A quarter past ten. 

" Did Mrs. Pennant know one Mrs. Bond — 
who, he believed, lived in this viDage ?" 

** To bt^ si;ro she did. Who didn't know 
Nurse Bond ? She as nursed poor Miss Marstxm, 
of the abbev-" 

''''He was come down upon business with 
Mrs. Bond. Was Miss Marston sliU lesidii^ 
with her r 

** Yes, poor young lady ! she was there sdD, 
she bdieved; at least, she was there jpester- 
day." 

Gould he send a note to Mrs. Bond? he 
widied to see her as soon as convenient ; and he 
adked for pen and pifxr. 
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" Bless you, sir ! Mrs. Bond has been in bed 
this hour. She always retires at nine." 

" Perhaps the young lady who is staying with 
her, Miss Marston, might be up." 

" Can't say for that," said Mrs. Pennant ; 
" poor thing ! she's not been used to such 
early doings, and she's not likely to have 
much turning to slumber and sleep just now; — 
but that's none of my business," she added, a 
little conscience-struck at opening herself upon 
such matters to a perfect stranger — for aU the 
village took part with Miss Marston. " But I 
think, sir, if you'll take my advice, you'll have 
a bit of supper after your journey, and put off 
writing your note till morning." 

This recalled him to the most important part 
of all business in Mrs. Pennant's eyes — the or- 
dering a meal. He begged her to give him 
anything she pleased for supper, but to send 
him pen, ink, and paper directly. 

She brought it. He sat down, and scrawled 
impatiently these few hasty lines, almost illegible, 
and blotted all over. 
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Armand to Eyeltn. 

'' Forgive me, if at this moment I am the 
happiest man the universe contains. I know 
all. Need I say, that my heart, my life, my 
everything in existence is yours, and yours only 
and for ever ; and that with the offer of my 
hand, I offer you all that the deepest love — the 
most intense desire to make you happy — and a 
gratitude far heyond words can do, to atone 
in some little degree for the immensity of the 
sacrifice you have made to truth, to principle, 
and — may I venture to say it ? — to your own 
heart. 

"Your Armand Du Chastel. 

'' I shall call at Mrs. Bond's door as soon as 
I can to-morrow, without exciting impertinent 
observation. If you admit me, I am yours for 
ever, and we part no more." 

He directed the letter to Miss Marston, sealed 
it, enclosed it in another to Mrs. Bond, and 
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then sallied forth for the^ chance of finding some- 
body up, and being able to deliver it immediately 
himself. 

He easily got a direction to Mrs. Bond*s; 
and made his way there through the visionary 
night. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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